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To the Right Honourable, the 

Lord Viscount 

TO RRl NGTON; 

And to the reft of thft 

Lords Commiflioners 

OF THE 

AD M1RALT f> 

My Lords; 

whom could 1 mori ' iufi- 
ly infer ibe this 'treatife of 
the Manner of Improving 
Lands iff general by Plantations of 
Timber, in Great-Britain and Ire- 
land, than to thofe who are by hit 
tmfi Gracious Majefty entrtifted with 
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DEDICATION. 

the Care and Direction of his Royal 
Navy % the Bulwark and Glort 
of Great-Britain. 

The Britifh Nation having been fo 
renowned in all <±Ages, for its Naval 
and Maritime ^Affairs ,Jhould it hap- 
pen to a Supine NeglecJ in the prefent 
Generation of the Eftated Gentle- 
men and Land-holders, that its 
Tower and Commerce fhould decay by 
Want of careful Plantations of Tim- 
ber for our Naval 'Defence and 
Trade j What ill Confluences muft 
enfue to the 'Benefit of the People, 
. the Glory of his Majefly's Navy, 
and the Interejl and Trade of this 
Country ? 

Thefe Confederations, make me 
humbly pre(ume> My Lords, to 'De- 
dicate the following Papers to your 

Lord- 
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Lordfhips Patronage and TrotecJi- 
on, which are intended for the Ser- 
vice of my Country, and the Intereft 
and Glory ^Great-Britain and 
Ireland. 

I am your Lordfhips 

Moft Obedient 

Humble Servant 



Batty Langley, 



A j To 



^avertifemm. 



To toe Nobility and Gentry if Great- 
Britain. 
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WHEJlEAS the Sticcefi of Plantation 
wholly depends. gpork thp.wett p$epajip$ 
of Soils, and adapting the feveral Kinds of Tim- 
ber-Trees to their various Natures : 

These are to give Notice, that the Author's 
Advice may be commanded to aijy Part ol Great 
Britain or Ireldnd. 

As alfo, for .the laying. ,<Dujy w .aqd planting of 
Gardens in general, after a rural and more grand 
Manner- than has been, done before. And No- 
blemens Eftates moft accurately furvefd and 
mapped, with curious Profpetts thereof: Alfo, 

Grottoes, Baths, Cafcades, Fountains, Canals 
TMfc % wA Mnffat; ipr raifing Water to any 
Height required^ 

Timber meafured and valued, either growing 
or fell'd. 

And in Confideration that the juft Menfara- 
tion of Timber being moft expeditioufly perform'd 
by the Line of Numbers, on the two Feet, or 
fl^din* Rules ;. this is to inform the Curious, that 
the moft accurate Rules for tneie Purpofes, as well 
as all other mathematical Inftruments, in Silver, 
Brafs, Ivory or Wood, are moft exa&ly made and 
fold, at very reafonable Rates, by Benjamin Scott, 
at the Mariner and Globe, againft Exeter Change ip 
the Strand, London* K 
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INTRODUCTION. 




Having duly confiderM ' the vaft 
Qijantities of Timber that have 
been felled, and employed in our ; 
Ciyil, as well as Naval Struc r 
tures, ia this prefent Age; and the fmall. 
Quantities propagated,, for a Succeflionf 
frxi that, if Plantations thereof are not 
Jp^edily made, our Nation will be entirely 
fixhaufted of building Timber, before fixty 
Y^v&are ended. 

• Indeed, at this very Jun£hire, we have 
very little building Timber in our Woods, 
aod Forefts to boaft of, and are already 
much oblig'd to Foreigners, for great Quan- 
tities, for our Civil Ufes: But fhould we 
ever happen (which God forbid) to be ob- 
liged to purchafe of them Timber for our 
Shipping, (by want thereof at Home) 'tis 
to be feared, that this glorious, and now 
powerful flouri&ing Nation, that governs, 
the Seas, rouft fubmit to every Invafion 

that's 
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that's made, for want of its wooden Walls, 
of Defence, 

Mr. Evelyn, above fifty Years ago, wrote* 
a Treatife on the Propagation of Foreft 
Trees : Wherein he Reports in his 33 Chap- 
ter 'j Tage 207. u That in the great JExpc- 
" dition of Eighty Eight, it was exprefsly 
" enjoin'd the Spanijh Commanders of th#, 
a Signal Armada ; that if when landed,. 
" they fhould not be able to fubdue-our 
" Nation, and make good their Conquefty 
<c they fhould yet be fore not to leave a 
u Tree ftanding in the Foreft of Dean : It 
* was like the Policy of the Philiftines, 1 
" when the poor Israelites went down to 
tt their Enemies Smiths to fharpen every 
u Man his Tools ; for as they laid, left the 
" Hebrews make them Swords, or Spears $ 
« fo thefe, left the Englifh build them 
" Ships j and Men of War. 

But, befides this Neceflity of natio- 
nal Security, the Advantages and Plea- 
fures thereof are fo very great, that in my 
humble Opinion, there's not one fingle 
Gentleman, but will purfue the Pleafures 
and Profits thereof ; altho' 'tis true, that 
fome may fay, That to^make Plantations 
of Timber Trees now> that will not be 

fale^ 
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feleable under thirty or forty Years hence, 
when they may be in their Graves, will 
be no Advantage to them; yet, I muft beg 
leave to inform all fuch (who make no 
Provifion for Pofterity) that every Year af- 
ter fuch Plantations are made, their Lands 
are always encreafing their Value, as the 
Trees advance in Growth, So that even 
at the End of the firft Year after Planting* 
.were their Eftates to be fold, they are of a 
much more confiderable Value, than when 
naked thereof. Befides, the Expence there- 
in at the firft is very inconfiderable, and 
the Pleafures thereof very great. Which 
.will plainly appear in the following Sheets. 
Before that I proceed to the Culture 
of the following Vegetables, There are two 
Operations of Nature, that I muft explain, 
for the right underftanding thereof, vis;. 
The Force with which Nature imbibes 
Nourifhment for their Support; and the 
Power with which fhe difcharges the crude 
Part thereof by Perfpiration, to permit a 
Succeffion. 

. That Vegetables imbibe Nourifhment 
ft their Roots, I need not give piy felf the 
Trouble to explain, it being known to ma- 
ny, and beiiqv'd by every one;' but that 

Vege- 
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Vegetables do alfo imbibe Nourifhment d? 
their Leaves, as well as per(pire it away 
there alio ; there*s but few that are acquaint- 
ed therewith. And fince that the Succefs of 
*>ur Labours do's wholly depend upon the 
Knowledge thereof, I will illuftrate the' 
lame by Experiments; 

EXPERIMENT I. 

To frove thai the Branches of Trees >witi 
imbibe Water at their extream Parts j 
when cut j at Pruning > Lopping j &c; 

I Made choice of the Branch of an Elm 
Tree, that grew almoft perpendicu- 
larly, whofe End I cut off, where its Thick- 
nefs was about an Inch Diameter. On the? 
extream of the remaining Part of the 
Branch I cemented a Glafs Tube, which I 
filled with Water, that was imbibed by the 
Branch with fuch Velocity, that in i* 
Hours, {July ad) it imbibed one Wifi* 
chefter Quart. 

To the like Stem of an Oak, I cemented 
on another Tube, which imbib'd in the 
feme Time near one Pint. But the Branch 
of an Alh, of the fame Diameter, in the 
fame Time imbibM near three Pints. 

Ti*irf 
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This Experiment explains to us; that 
Timber Trees imbibe great Quantities of 
Wet, (when unskillfully pruned or lopp'd,) 
which cattfes their Arms and Bodies to de- 
cay and grow rotten, to the great Prejudice 
of their Proprietors* 

EXPERIMENT IL 

To prove that Vegetables imbibe Nourijb- 
ment at their Leaves ^ viz. *DewSj Rains ^ 

Src, 

IN April 1727 i I cover'd with Sail-cloth, 
divers Lime, Elm, Oak, Apple, Cher- 
ry and Pear*Trees ; fo that their Branches 
were totally deprived of the Benefits of 
Rains, Dews, &c. But their Roots I kept 
fupplyM with fufficient Quantities of Moi- 
dure. In this State I continued them un- 
til the End of Jvty> at which Time their 
Leaves in general were turned yellow, and 
the Shoots that they had made, were alfo 
yellow and very weak. The feme kind of 
Trees planted ciofe to the aforefaid, that 
had enjoyM a free open Air, were very 
healthy and green, and, during the fame 
Time, produced very ftrong Branches. 

At 
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At the fame Time, I made-Choice of parti- 
cular Branches of feveral Trees, which J co- 
ver'd as aforefaid ; which Branches grew very 
little, and their Leaves turned yellow ; whilft 
the others that poffefs'd the free ppen Air 
were green, in a healthy State, and greatly 
advanced in Growth. 

This Experiment proves, that altho* 
their Roots were plentifully fupplyM with 
Moifture; yet, for want of a free Air, their 
Health was impaired, and confequently 
their Growths retarded. The Reafons where- 
of I will hereafter declare in Experiment 
III. 

We are by this fhewn, that when Trees 
are planted clofe to each other, their lower 
Branches that are fhaded by the upper ones, 
muft perifh in the like Manner. 

I planted divers Foreft Trees in large 
Flower Pots, and in June Ifuffer'd them 
to grow very dry for want of Water* In 
the Evenings, when the Dews began to 
fail, I weighed divers of them very exactly, 
and cover'd the Surfaces of their Pots 
with Coverings, to prevent the Dew or 
Rain from falling on the Earth. Then the 
next Morning, at Sun rifing, I took a- 
way their Coverings, and weighed them 

again, 
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again, and found that they had encreas'd 
many Ounces in their Weights, which En- 
creafe of Weights were the Quantities of 
Moifture imbibed by their Leaves ; and 
when little or any Dews fell, then was 
their Encreafe very fmall ; and on the con- 
trary, when great Dews or Rains fell> then 
their Encreafe was much greater. In like 
Manner I cover'd Pots, wherein other like 
Trees, of the fame Kinds, were planted/ 
whole Leaves I pulPd entirely off: But 
their Weights were never augmented any 
Thing confiderable ; even when Rains fell 
for 24 Hours together. 

These no&urnal Augmentations are plain. 
Proofs that Vegetables imbibe. great Quan- 
tities of Moifture at their Leaves, as. well as 
Roots, that in great Meafure fupports them 
in very hot and dry Seafons ; and therefore, 
it follows* thit ;we fhould always take .Care 
to plant thematfuch Diftances^ that they 
may enjoy a free open Air in all their; Parts, 
fo as to receive the full Benefit^ of thole 
great Bleflings, the Rains and Dews of 
Heaven. 

a EXPE- 
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feXPERIMEMT III. 

fb prove that the crude 'Part of the Neil* 
riflment, imbibed by Vegetables ■_, is per" 
Jpired dwdy at their "Leaves ^ and the 
ill Conjeqaences attending when their 
TerJP'trations are retarded. 

IT having been a general received Opi* 
nion, that the whole Moifture imbi« 
bed by Vegetables was always contained 
in them, and converted to the ' Formation? 
of Sap, Buds, Leaves, Shoots, &c. may 
make this Account of the Perforation of 
Vegetables feem fomething ftrange, until 
Experience make k familiar. 

The redundant watry Fluid, in the Sip 
of Vegetables, is perfpired away at their 
Buds, Bloffoms, Leaves, and Fruits. But 
the greateft Part is at their Leaves, where- 
in are their main ertcretory Duds, that fe- 
paratfe and carry it offj leaving the meft nu* 
tritive Parts in the Plant to ceolcfce. 
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3fy /mv f £* Terjpirdtion of Vegetables j t 

proceeded as fo flows. 

Fwft* T" Pr dvided a large earthen Flower- 
JL Pot, that was well glazed with- 
in, without any Holes in its Bottom, as is." 
ufual for Flower-Pots to have; which I 
fill'd with good Loam, and therein planted 
an Apple Tree. This Work I performed in 
'Oftober, that Ehe Plant might have got 
good Roots by the May following, when t 
began my Experiment. 

My Tree being thus planted, and the 
Spring conie on, it then began to advance 
in its Growth, and therefore I did then £ro-" 
vide my felf with a thin Plate of mill'd 
Lead, made fit to the Mouth of the Pot,' 
leaving a Mole or Gap for the Stem,' and 
therewith cbver'd all the Surface of the 
Earth in the Pot/ and with loft Cement,' 
Secured the Edges as well at the Hole as at 
the Stein. 

hen the Earth was thus coverM, the 
Sun could not exhale away any oF the 
Moifture of the Earth cbntainM in the Pot.' 

And as the Plant, in the Experiment,' 
WOuld require Moifture ; and 'twas necelfa-" 

H 'ff. 
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ry that the external Air fhould have a free 
Communication with the Air, under the 
Plate of Lead : Therefore I provided twd 
Glaft Tubes, the one about three Quar- 
ters of an Inch Diameter, and three Inches 
long, and the other one Fourth of an Inch 
Diameter, and about a Foot in Length ; 
which I cemented over Holes, cut in the 
Plate of the fame Diameters : The fmali 
Tube I left open, for a free Communica- 
tion of the Air, and the great one I kept 
ftopt with a Cork. The ufe of this large 
Tube was, to give the Plant Water atj 
which, when done, I carefully ftopt, to 
prevent any Vapour pafling thro' the fame. 
My Plant being thus prepared, I put it 
into a Scale, and took an exafl; Account of 
its Weight, Morning, Noon, and Night, 
which I noted down ; as alfo the Weight of 
Water, when I gave it any. From whence 
I could difcover the Quantities imbib'd and 
perfpired every Day and Night, as well as 
the Times of Morning, Afternoon, and 
Night. I alfo plac'd a Thermometer by 
by my Plant, which difcover'd at every De- 
gree of Heat and Cold, the different Powers 
of imbibing, (when 'twas in an imbibing 

State, 
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State, as at Night) and perfpiring ( in hot 
and dry Days). 

This Experiment difcover'd to me the 
Demands that Plants make for Moifture 
in hot and dry Seafons, by the Quantity 
perfpired away in a hot Day, whofe Weight 
was deficient upon weighing at Night, and 
alfo, that they are nourilh'd, by imbibing 
the Dews at their Leaves and Branches, 
which appeared by their extraordinary 
Weight, gainM fince the Night preceding, 
when laft weigh'd. 

By obferving the Quantities perfpired a- 
way in hot and dry Saafons, I found, by 
comparing the Quantities of Water given, 
therewith the Neceffity of Waterings at 
thofe Times, as well as the little Occafion 
for it, in wet and cold Seafons, when Plants 
perfpire very little. 

It has been prov'd by the Reverend 
Mr. Hales j (to whom I am much obliged) 
in his vegetable Staticks, that a (mall annu- 
al Sun-Flower, not quite four Feet high, 
imbibed and perfpired in twelve Hours 
Day, one Pound and. fourteen Ounces, A- 
verdupois Weight, when the Weather was 
very warm and dry ; and in rnorq mode- 
rate Weather one Pound four Ounces. 

a 3 In 
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In order to difcover the Power of Pep* 
fpiration, I cut off from divers Fnjit Trees, 
jfeveral thriving Branches, that were at their 
tranfverfe cut, fomething more than half aii 
Inch Diameter. 

Then being provided with Cement, an<J 
Glafs Tubes fomething larger in their Dia- 
meters, than the Branches; I cemented 
them to their Ends, as before in tjve pre- 
ceding Experiments. 

"Which being done, I fHVd the feveral 
Tufces with Water, « and hung them with 
their Branches in the open Air ; I ajfo fix'd 
Tubes to other Branches of the fame Kinds 
and Sizes, which I alfo fifl'd with Water, 
but their Branches I immerfed in Vefrels x '6f 
$Tater. > 

Those Branches that were expofed to 
the free Air, imbibed the Water plentifully, 
whilft the others immerfed in the Water 
did not imbibe one twelfth Part the Quan* 
tity. Then I took them out of the Water, 
and expofed them to the free Air, and they 
imbib'd the Water in the Tubes with much 
greater Force. 

1 I continued thefe Experiments for many 
Pays, during which Time the Weather al- 
tering from hot and dry, to coqJ and wet, 

I could 
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| could dajly difcover their different ?err 
fpirations, and obferv'd, that in very hot 
And dry pay? they would imbibe and per- 
spire very great Quantities, and in wet and 
cool Weather, very little. 

I f J. let any of thpfe Branches immerfed 
remain in the Water, for four pr five Days; 
tJipfe Anall Quantities that they would im- 
bibe the firft Day, did always grow lefler 
apd leflfjr every Day after $ fb that gene- 
rally about the fifth Day, they weje fa- 
furate, and would not imbibe anymore, 
gut when I took them out of the Water, 
and hung them with their Tubes fill'd wi|h 
Water in the open Air, they would, after 
aa Jfour's. Time, or thereabouts, begin to 
imbibe and perfpire, as thole thai: had not 
heei) immerfed. 

I fiYd in the fame Manner other Branch- 
es, thaj: were fpme pf them wholly diflea- 
y$& % and Pthers bi.it in Part* as f, £, ^, 4, 
fcJr. and found, that they all imbib'd the 
"W.fttfr, with a £orce proportionate tp 
th$jr Quantity pf Leaves. 

T H 8$ thpfe without any Leaves jmbib'd 
J>Hf very little, thpfe with half their Leaves* 
wjffe Hajf tine For ce ;hat the others did, thap 

M had 
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had all their Leaves, ^nd the others pro* 
"portionably. 

Now, feeing that the Brartches im* 
merfed in Water could imbibe nothing 
near the Quantities of Water, that the 
others did in the open Air, we may fee 
from thence the great Benefit thereof, in 
perfpiring it away to make Room for a Suc- 
ceffiort. This Experiment proves the Rea- 
fon of >th6 yellow Leaves in Experiment II. 
and why Fruits are infipid and crude, in 
very wet and cold Summers ; for Want of a 
due Mixture } of dry Weather, to enable the 
Air to cany off the very great Quantities 
of Moifture in a kindly Manner, whereby 
Plants would be kept in a healthy State. 
And by this- Experiment 'tis demonftrable, 
that Fruit Trees being planted too near un- 
to one another, when the Air cannot have 
a free Circulation, as in Orchards planted 
like Thickets; they cannot difcharge the 
confinM Vapour in their fhady Parts by a 
free Perfpiration ; and therefore their Fruits 
are infipid, ill coloured, and of little Value. 
,: And *tis always feen, that our beft Win- 
ter Aples and Pears that are produced in a 
very wet Summer, are of a flafhy Gonfli- 
tution, and rot fooh after being gathered 

(nay> 
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(nay, oftentimes' upon the Trees) for the 
crude watry Vapour remaining in them* 
that fhould by Heat have been perfpired a- 
way, Nature cannot give them their true 
Tafte and Colour, after its. own Manner 
and are therefore immature, and 'tis that 
Immaturity that caufes their, injlpid watry 
Tafts, and immediate Decay, : . , 

The only Help in this Cafe, is* to plant 
the Trees at fuificient Diftances from each 
other, and keep them pruned thin of Wood, 
that what Heat does happen in -very wet 
and cold Summers,* may have free Accefe 
to the Fruits, whereby that crude Vapour 
may, in Part, or :wholly, be perfpired away; 
which cannot be performed, when trees 
are clofe planted, and full of Wood, for 
:Want c£ Care and skilful Pruning. 
. And befides this Advantage, there is 
another very great one, that ; $rifes from it f 
which is having the Fruit, produced inmucli 
-greater Perfection; for when Fruit Trees 
are planted at proper Diftances, that they 
have a free Perfpiration, and Nature charged 
-with no greater a Burden, than flie can 
eafily fupport ; 'tis from them that we re- 
ceive pur fined and beft ta.ftcd. Fruits : Btit 
this will be fully demonftrated in my Tomo- 



#*, in that Part which exhibits the Manner 
and Diftance of planting Fryit Tree* w 
general. 

It is upon thefe Principles preceding, 
that Foreft Trees in thoir natural Growth 
form a parabolical Figure ; for as the Plant 
advances in Height, from its Kernel, Lay*- 
er, Gfc. to its utraoft Altitude, Nature 
pufhes out divers lateral Branches by the 
Dilatation ef the Sap ; which being placed 
in Order above each other, do thereby re* 
ceive it in fuch Quantity, as the Situations 
and Magnitudes of the feveral Branches are 
to each ©the?. Thus the firfl: Branches h&* 
ing inferted in the largeft Parts of the Stem 
er Body, and neareft the Roots, do receive 
the Sap in greater Quantities thap thofe that 
are immediately above them ; and (b m 
throughout the whole, to the veny Top, 
or leading Shoot of the Tre?. Andluice 
that the lowermoft Branches do thus re- 
ceive the greateft Part of the Sap, 'tis thorp- 
fore that they exceed the growths of thofe 
next above them ; which being futtiifh'd 
lefs and lefs, as they are farther and far- 
ther from the Roots, fedoth their feveral 
Growths dimimflh upwards, from whence 



is caufed, tftofe beautiful parabolical Figures 
that Foreft Trees appear in. 

As the Plants advapce in their (growths, 
the Leaye§ of their upper Branches, become 
too powerful for tjioje that are, next below 
them; fo.that their lateral Branches periOj, 
for Want of the warqa Sun, and free drying 
Air, to pqrfpire off their crude? Sap f witS 
which they are fcturate,, Sq $tt a.ft«r» 
wgrds all the, afcenxjing Sap is. drawn to th$ 
extreme fart? of the Branches, that are. 
expofed to r the free drying Air, wheje they 
perlpire it freely, and expand very much. 

When Trees are planted very near t<v 
gether, their lower lateral Branches are 
overfhatled hy their upper Qnes, as not©<} 
before in the laft Paragraph. This QV«? 
and ab^ve Shade, hiryjers the, ?erfnira,tipj| 
of the lower Branches^ whe,re.by they *re 
iaturate with Sap, and therefore county 
receive frefb Nouriljiment, whilft thole a<? 
the Top enjoy t;he free. Air, and perjpirf 
plentifully, 

' Th i s plentiful Per fpiration draws, the Say 
to the Top with great Force, whereby 
Tree$ advance greatly in their Heigbts, a«d 
nQt by an Emujatioji,; as Mr. RrtMey fgyf 

they have, to oye«op the reft, Vi4e hi* 

' ' ' " " - ' new 
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new Improvements on 'Planting andGar- 
dening, Part 3, *Page 224, on the raifing of 
of feedling Orange Trees. 

Now, feeing that the Height of Trees 
is much accelerated, by their being nearly 
planted to each other, we are hereby taught 
how to raife Walks, Avenues, Blinds, Sfc. 
in much fhorter Spaces of Time, than 
when planted at fuch Diftances, as to have 
a free circulating Air about them ; but I 
don't recommend the Pra£ttce hereof, where 
Pofterity is to be provided for, becaufe 
that Plantations of this Kind are of a very 
fhort : Duration. 

To better underftand, that tl^e clofe 
Planting of Trees is the real Caufe of their 
afpifing Heights, and Decay of their lower 
Branches', I will farther explain it. 

It is always leen, that when Woods 
or Groves pf tall Trees, that ftopd very 
near together, are' cut down, there be left: 
here and there a fingle Tree; that thofe 
fingle Trees do immediately throw out 
vigorous Shoots in their lower Parts, which 
before perifh'd for want of a free A.ir, and 
their Top Branches, which before thrivM 
only, then are deprived of the Sap, by 
the m^to produced Branches at ' the Bot- 

tom. 
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torn, whereby they are in a languishing 
State, and it length. die. This is an under 
niable Proof, that wants no corroborating 
Evidence. 

The Want of a free Air, circulating 
about Trees that are thick planted, {hews 
the Neceflity of pruning their Branches and 
Limbs, to give the Air a free Accefs : 
Which Pruning muft be difcretionally per- 
formed, or otherwife we may by Chance 
kill the Top of your Trees, by letting in 
the Air fo freely at their lower Parts, as 
before obferved: For when the lateral 
Branches of Trees are vigorous, . and make 
very ftrong Shoots, they do attraft Nou- 
rifhment with fuch great Force, that their 
afpiring Growths are; check'^; and it is 
therefore, that the Side Buds of young 
Trees that break out in the Spring, fhould 
be rubb'd off, at their firft Appearance; 
for when they are fufFerM to grow all the 
Summer, as is cuftomary, they greatly 
check the Growth of the Plants. 

Therefore when Layers, or Seedlings 
of any Sort of Tree are planted out in 
Nurferies, that are defign'd to make ftan- 
dard Trees, thofe lateral Buds fhould be 

dif- 
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dllplaced, when they ficft appear in the 
Spring. And particularly Forell Trees, 
that are defigrt'd for Timber; fbf when 
their lateral Buds are (o dilplaced, their 
Bodies are clear from Knots, and become 
ftreight and clear Timber. 
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Of the OAK. 




Its Manner of raifing for Timber in 
Parks, Woods, Fore/is, Coppices, &cc. 

1HAT noble tree the Oak is 
j found to extend its Herculean 
j Arms much farther, when its 
I Soil is a deep ftrong Loam, than 
in fhallow light Lands. There are two 
Kinds of Oaks that are worth our Notice.- 
The one is called §tuercus Sylvejirhj 
whofe Grain is hard and, black, producing 
a very fmall Acorn ; extending its lower 
Branches very far from the Trunk, as alfo 
its Roots, and thofe very near to the Sur- 
face of the Ground. 

B The 
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The other Kind is called Querents urba- 
naj which grows much {freighter and 
higher than the former, making very ftreight 
clear Timber, extending its Roots very 
deep in the Ground. The neareft Dis- 
tance in this lad: Kind, muft not be lefs 
than thirty five Feet, when planted in 
Walks and Avenues, and the former, fifty 
Feet. But when they are planted out for 
Timber in Parks, &c. the firft fhould be 
at fixty or leventy, and the laft about 
fifty or fixty Feet Diftance. 

The Statute made in the 35 Hen. 8. for 
the Prefervation of Oak Trees, ena&s, That 
on every Acre of Coppice Wood, that fliall 
be felled at twenty four Years Growth, 
or under, there lhall be twelve Standils of 
Oak left unfelled, &c. 

N o w, imagine that fuch "a Number of 
Oaks were equally difpofed throughout 
the whole Acre ; then each Tree would 
have a fquare Space of thirteen fquare 
Rods, and one third to it felf. To avoid 
Fractions, the fquare Root of thirteen, 
one third, is almoft three and three Fourths, 
which is the Diftance of each Tree, when 
equally difpofed on an Acre. 

Three 
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Three Rod, and three Fourths, being 
nearly equal to fixty two Feet, comes much 
to the fame Diftance, that 1 have before 
dire&ed. * 

The Diftance of thirty three Feet, af- 
figned for Oak Trees, intended for Timber 
by Mr. Bradley ^ in his new Improvements, 
Part I. Page 42. is in my humble Opinion, 
much too near, more efpecially where Un- 
derwoods are to be fown or planted be- 
tween them. The ill EfFe&s of clofe plant- 
ing, being already proved by many Inftan- 
ces, doth fufficiently fupport the Truth 
hereof: Nor is the Timber near fo good, 
when Trees are very clofe, as not to have 
a free Air, to perfpire away the Crudi- 
ties of their Sap. Of this Tliny takes 
Notice, that the Timber of thofe Trees, 
which grow in moift and fhady Places, is 
not fo good, as that which comes from 
a more expofed Situation : Nor is it fo 
clofe, fubftantial and durable. 39 Cap. 
Lib. \6. 

But however, it may be, that Mr. Brad- 
ley might confider the Diftance of the Oak, 
when planted, or raifed in very rough fto- 
ny Grounds, and ftrong Clays, wherein 
they are very long, before they arrive to 

B 2 any 
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any confiderable Magnitude ; but at length 
the beft of Timber. 

Oaks that are produced in light fandy 
Lands, have a very fmooth Grain, and 
thofe in a moid Soil, frow and brittle. 

The Growth of Oaks being much flow- 
er than moft other Foreft Trees, are there- 
fore to be planted in Lines by themfelves, 
that they may rife up together, and not 
be dripp'd by other Trees of a quicker 
Growth. 

The beft Oaks are raifed from the Acorn, 
and efpecially thofe that grow in ftony 
Lands, provided, that the Acorns were per- 
fectly mature, and gathered from Trees of 
a good Kind, which fliould be carefully 
obferved, or otherwife after many Years are 
paft, we may fail of our defired Succefs. 

For the Manner of railing Oaks in a. 
Nurfery, I refer you to the third Part of 
my new Principles of Gardening, Page 120. 
And for the feveral Ufes of its Timber, 
to the many Structures, both civil, naval 
and military, that are built therewith. 
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Obferve its Traije, as given by Rapin. 

Si quando armdnda naves fc? bella paranda, 
Det quercus nautis tabulata, det artna furori 
Bettantum \ det Ugna foco, det aratra cplono, 
Aut aliis potto fumatur in ufus. 

/ 

When Ships for bloody Combat we prepare, 
Oak affords Plank, and arms our Men of War, 
Maintains our Fires 7 makes Ploughs to till tht 

Ground $ 
For Vfe no Timber like the Oak is found. 

The beft Time to furnifh ourfelves with 
the Seed of this noble Vegetable, is at the 
End of OEtoberj or Beginning of Nov em- 
ber *j> when they naturally fall from their 
Cups; wherein obferve, that the beft Acorns 
are thofe that grow upon the extreme Parts 
of the Tree, where they have always en- 
joyed a free Air, and natural Perfpiratien, 
which renders them mature, ponderous, 
and (bund. 

The Seafon for fowing them, we are told 
by Nature herfelf, if we do but obferve 
her Methods of Working* For as fhe has 
no other Prefervatory than the Earth it felf, 
fhe therefore commits them to it, as foon as 

B 3 ripe; 
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ripe ; fo that the Seafon to fow or plant 
the Acorn, is, as foon as perfe&ly ripe* 

Obferve> Lucret. 1. 5. 

Nam fpecimn fotionis y 6? infttionis origo 
Jpfa fuit return primum natura creatrix : 
Arhoribus quoniam bacc<e 9 glandefque caduce 
Itempeftiva ckbant pullorum examina fubter 7 &e. 

Nature berfelf who all created firfi 
Invented {owing, and the wild Plants nurfi : 
When Maft and Berries from the Trees did drtp^ 
Succeeded under by a numerous Crop. 

If we would propagate the Oak in Lands 
that are very wet and cold ; fuch as tow 
Clays, f$c. 'tis beft to preferve the Acorns 
in very dry Sand, yntil the Spring ; other-?, 
wife they will fhoot out their Radicles be- 
fore the Seafon of planting, and be in dan- 
ger of being fpoiled. 

There can be no certain Time r in the 
Spring, afligned for this Work, becaufe that 
Seafons differ very much ; fome Years the 
Spring is later by a Month, than 'tis of 
other Years; therefore when it appears, 
that the Frofts and exti#aro Cold of the 
Winter are over, and the Spring advances, 

which 
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which is always in February or March ; 
thefl is the Time to fow or plant your 

Acorns, and other fuch like Seeds fo pre- 
ferred. 

After, lowing, 'tis the Nature of all 
Kinds of Seeds, to pufh their Radicles 
perpendicularly into the Earth, to fearch 
after, and imbibe Nourishment for the Sup- 
port of their tender Plumes, or firft lead- 
ing Shoots. And 'tis therefore that we are 
obliged to draw the young Seedlings of 
many Sorts of Plants after one or two 
Years growth, to prune their Radicles or 
perpendicular Roots, (called, by Gardeners 
artd Nurfery-men, Tap-Roots y) which caufe 
their lateral .Roots to extend themfelves 
horizontally. Thus Hollies, Yews, Pear- 
Trees, Ste. are caufed to have great Quan- 
tities of horizontal Roots, by pruning a- 
way their leading Tap-Roots, which caules 
thetii to grow, very (hallow, and confe- 
quently imbibe the richeft Juices of the 
Earth that always lie near to the Surface. 

And it is from this, that the often 
tranfplanting of Trees in Nurferies caules 
them to be much better rooted, and more 
likely to. grow, than thofe that have 
been very feldom or ever removed, fince 

B 4 their 
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their firft tranfpkntiag tfroto the* Seed Red, 
And fince that the Succefs of Plantations 
does in great M&fure. 'depend *1ip0tt tke 
Goodnefs of R&ots, we fhputd therefore 
be careful, ho\#Ve buy tTi^es» ftom Nur- 
feries, where they 'have gee wk without 
being tranfplanted every third w fourth 
Year at longeft, • - " ~ • • ' 

But for Oaks, and other. -Timber Trees, 
I advife that you plant the Acorns, f$c. 
in the Places where they are defigned to 
remain ; for they npt only produce the 
ftreighteft Timber, but much fooner thaa 
thofe that are checked by often trans- 
planting* Nor is there that trouble in 
their ordering, for w<hen they are railed 
from Acorns, 6Jr. they need no watering, 
flaking, dye. which tranfplanted Trees of 
large Statures do. 

It is the Opinion of many, who have ob<*' 
ferved young Seedlings, which Nature had 
fdw'd in the Woods, to grow fcraggy, and 
eaten up (as it were) by Mofs: That to let 
Seedling Oaks remain in the Places where 
they are f own, is not fo advantageous as to 
raife them in, and tranfplant them from 
Nur feries: But as the Acorns, which we 
j>ropo£ to plant, are always toehJQy a free 

*n4 
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and open Air, free from the Drip and O ver- 
fhade of their Mother Trees, they will 
therefore thrive as defired, and become (late- 
ly Trees ; which thafe cannot do that have 
not a frfce Perfpiration, which renders them 
iftimatufe, as has been before proved by 
many other Inftances. 

• - 

0f this Virgil takes Notice, Georg* a. 
Crefeentiqu* adtmunr fat us uruntque fermttm 

* l • 

Thus Englifli'd. 

Which checks their Growth, ami makes that Bodies 
pine* 

These Reafons are fufficient to inform 
us, that 7 tis much better to plant the Acorn 
in its intended Situation, than to fow it in 
a Seed-Bed, and afterwards tranfplant it as 
other Trees* But hear what the learned 
Rapin j who well underftood the vegetable 
YTorld, fays thereof, 
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. »..T Quamvis ipfa de ftirpe parentis 
Pullulet, & ienues tollat fe quercus in auras, 
Aut mutatafolo, ramis exult et opacit ; 
Forma tamen nemoris non fit mihi gratior utta, 
Qyam quod per campos, pofito de femine, crevit 5 
Et quanquamfit agro pralongum tempus inert i 
Ducendum, ac tarda furgant de femine quercus j 
His tamen, his longe veniunt felicius umbra. 
Nam cert um eft de glande fat as radicibus imis 
Alt i us in t err am per fe defender e plant as, 
Majortfque adeo in cesium profundere ramos. 
Seu quod dedifcant mutatam femina matrem, 
Degeneremque ferant alieno ex ubere prolem : 
Sive quod ipfa bicognata inolefcere terra 
Glans prim melius paulatim affuevit ab ortu. 

Rapinus Hort. 1.2* 

; i.f/igfo? Suckers which the Stock repair, 
\ Will with thick Branches crowd the empty Air % 
Or the Ground Oak tr an/planted Boughs may {hoot % 
Tet no futb Groves defs with my Fancy fuit, 
As what from Acorns, fet on even Rows 
In open Fields, at their due Diftance grows. 
What tho* your Ground long Time muji fallow lie^ 
And feedling Oaks yield but a flow Supply? 
No Walks elfe can be for like Beauty praised, 
For certain His, that plants from Acorns rais"d $ 
As to the Centre deeper Fibres fpread, 
So to the Zenith more advance their Head-, 

Be 
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Be it that Plants for natural Moifiute pine, 
And as expos *d 9 at Change of Soil decline \ 
Qr that the Aeorn x with its native Mold} 
Does thrive, and fpread y and firm Alliance bold. 

Wheu the Seafon for lowing of the A- 
corns is near at hand, the Land muft be well 
prepared for them ; for thereon depends the 
whole Succefs. For when I^ands are not 
prepared, to receive the Seed, 'tis impofli- 
ble that the young. Plants can thrive : 
Therefore we are to proceed therein as 
follows* 

Having made Choice of the Land, (which 
is fuppofed to be clear of Bufhes, Furze, 
Broom, &f.) let out their feveral Diftances, 
and at every of them, dig Holes about two 
or three Feet deep, and about four Feet 
Diameter, laying the Earth, that comes out, 
in fmall Hills or Ridges, of fitch a Thick- 
nefs^ that the Winters Frofts may thorough- 
ly freeze and meliorate the fame. Which 
Work therefore fhoutd be performed early 
in the Winter, or rather in the End of the 
Autumn. 

This early expofingof the Earth to the 
open Air, caufes it to be by the Spring 
(when 'tis the Seafon for planting your A- 

corns) 
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corns) finely fweeten'd, and fit for their Rei 
ception. 

In the Spring, vrhen the Frofts are over, 
fill up all the Holes, laying the Turf (if 'tis 
a green Sward) at the Bottom, and the Re- 
mainder at Top; forming the Syrface 
thereof fbmething concave, the better to 
retain the Spring and Summer Rains, and in 
the Centre of each, plant five or fix Acorns, 

at about eight Inches apart, and four or 
five Inches deep ; and the next Year follow- 
ing, draw from each, all that are unnecefla- 
ry for Ufe, leaving the moft healthy one of 
every Hole to continue. 

That our young Plantation may make 
all the Progrefs that is pbflible, we muft be 
careful to keep them houghed clean in the 
Summer from Weeds, and to dig the Earth 
about them at the End of every Autumn; 
not* only to meliorate the Surface of the 
Earth, but for the kindly receiving the 
Winters Rains, wherein is contained much 
Salt and Sulphur, that contributes to thQ 
fpeedy Growth of Vegetables, 
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Obfcrve the Advice olRafm hereon. 

Proinde nemus fparfa cures de glande parafidum ; 
Sed tamen ante tuo mandes quam femina campy 
Ipfe tibi duro robufius vomere f offer 
Omne folum fubigat late, explanetque fubattum : 
Cumque novus fiffo primum de genuine ramus 
Findit humum rurfus ferfo verfanda bicorni 9 
Gonfita vere novo tellus, cultuque frequenti 
Exercenda, berba circum ne forte nocentes 
Proveniant, germenque ipfum radicibus uranU 
Nee cultu campum cunftantem urgere frequently 
Et faturare fimo pudeat,- ft, forte refiftat : : 
Culture nam triftis humus ' Jhperanda <cokndo $Jl. 

Lib. 2. 



Then fee pur hopeful Groves with Acorns fown. 
But e*er your Seed into the Field be thrown^ 
With crooked Plow fir ft let the lufiy Swain 
Break up, and fiubborn Clods with Harrow plain. 
Then when the Stem appears^ to make it bear. 
And ligjoten the hard Earth with Hough, prepare. 
Hough in the Spring j nor frequent Culture fail y 
Left noxious Weeds o'er the young Wood prevail : 
To barren Ground with Toil large Manure add % 
Good Husbandry will force a Ground tbafs bad. 

Where wc intend a perfe& Wood of 
Oaks, they may be planted, at about forty 

Feet 
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Feet Square of one another, but not nearer; 
for when they are clofer planted, they have 
not a lufficient Quantity of Air for Per- 
foration. 

'Ti s a Cuftom to fo w afhen Keys amongft 
Plantations of Oak, but I cannot recom- 
mend that Work to be done, when we plant 
our Acorns ; for tho* their Keys will not 
come up, until the fecond Year after (ow- 
ing, yet their Growths are fo quick to that 
of the Oaks, that, by over-growing and 
dripping them, they are greatly injur'd 
thereby. And the Profit which arifes from 
an Acre of Afhen Poles, in five or fix Years, 
is fo inconfiderable, that none, for lb fmall 
a Gain, would injure the Growth of pur 
moft valuable Plantation. Therefore I ad- 
vife, that Plantations of Oak be kept free, 
until they have feen fix or feven Years pafs'd ; 
after which afhen Keys, or the Seeds of any 
other Underwoods, may be fown amongft 
them, without the leaft Prejudice. And as 
I have now explained the Manner and Di- 
ftances, at which thefe noble Trees fliould 
be planted, in both Park and Coppice, Ifhall 
therefore conclude with the following Ad- 
monitions, viz. That they are carefully 
preferved, whilft young, from Cattle \ for 

when 
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when ever they lofe their leading Shoots 
by being cropt, our Hopes, are over; for 
as foon as they lofe the leading Shoots, 
they inttantly become Pollards, which never 
make good Timber. 

Yov muft alfo with Care and Diligence 
difplace all the lateral Buds in the Spring ; 
for the fewer are fufferM to grow, the more 
the Trees will advance in Height, and pro- 
duce the cleaneft Timber, as before noted. 
Your Plantations being thus ordered, 
you'll find that your Trees will be always 
in perfeft Health, free from all the common 
Obftru&ions, that are daily feen (for Want 
of good Care in their Management,) that 
fo much retardstheir Goodnefs and Growth. 
The Seafon for felling this ftately Tree, 
when 'tis arriv'd to be goodly Timber, is in 
April; and by 1 Jacobi. Oaks for Tan- 
ners Bark may be felPd from April to the 
End of June. 

'Tis a great Pity, that this ftately Tree 
fliould be felPd, before 'tis fully arrived to 
its utmoft Maturity, as is too commonly 
done by many. 

To prevent which, the aforementioned 
Statute 35 Hen. 8. enafts, that the twelve 
Standils of Oak to be left upon an Acre, 

(hall 
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fhall not be cut down, until' thfcy are tert 
Inches fquare, within three Feet of* the 
Ground, on Forfeiture of three - Shillings^ 
and four Pence for every Standil -ft) cut,< 
to be divided between the King and the 
Profecutor ; but 'tis a pity that they fliould 
be cut down, until they are two Feet Di- 
ameter, at twelve Feet from the Ground; 
One Acre of Oaks planted at forty Feet 
Diftance from each other, will contain 
twenty feveft Trees, which in twenty Years 
Time, will be worth as many Pounds Ster- 
ling at leaft, befides the Value of jhe Un- 
derwood that may be raifed, in the laft 
twelve Years of the twenty. 

In England, there are many thoufand 
Acres of good Land which lie wafte, and 
great Quantities let for five or fix Shil- 
lings an Acre per Annum ; which were 
they thus planted, what vaft Improvements- 
would an Age or two produce ? 

Thus by laying out at the firft Pre- 
paration of the Holes, about as many Shil- 
lings, with a little Care afterwards^ in keep-' 
ing them free from Weeds, &c. we may 
receive above twenty per Cent, more than 
at prefent. There are many Gentlemen in 
Englandj that pofTefs upwards of a thoufand 
* Acres 
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Acres 7 of Land to each Share, that does not 
bring them in yearly more than five Shillings 
/«r Acre, and fome not half fo much, fo 
that one thouiand of fiich Acres are worth 
but . two hundred Pound fer Annum ^ and 
twenty Years Rents produce but four 
thouiand Pounds, the compound Intereft 
excepted. But the Truth hereof is mani- 
fefted by the following Account. 

See the Calculation. 

The Rent of one thouiand 7 /. s. d. 

Acres of Land at 5 /. fet > 200 00 

Acre for the firft Year J 

For the fecond Year 200 o o 
The Intereft of the firft? 

Year's Rent at 5 A fer> 10 • o o 

Lttfttm 3 

Sum 410 o o 

The third Year's Rent 200 o o 

The Intereft of 410 /.at 5 /.? 

per Cent. J 



20 10 



Sum 630 10 o 

The fourth Year's Rent 200 o o 
The Intereft of 630/1 one > 

Year at Ditto S ** I0 ° 



Sum 862 o o 



The 
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Brought over 8tfa 6 6 

T he fifth YearVtott ' to? • d •& 

The Intereft. of 86 ft *. one V <_ ; a . Q . 

' Yea* - •■ ' : V :.?-. - • 

. Sum.1105 ftp 

Thefixth YearYRent . aoo? p. q 

The Intereft of i «05 £'» J. ? << « r> , 
one Year S •» ». 

Sum i36t> 7 o" 

The feventh Year?s Rent ,. ,.200 o o 

The Intereft' of 1360 /• 7 *• J £8 o 3- 
, one Year. ,. . , . f •■ ,, ' 

. Sum, i£a8 7 . $t 

The eighth Year's Rent 2.00 o o 

The Intejeft of 1628/. 7 J, 81 8 4 



Mfea | kj y^ k 



. Sum 1909 15 ->| 

The ninth Year's ftent 200 60 

The Intereft of 1 909 /. 1 5 x. ? • Q 

* one,Year. . J 95 9 9 

- ; ' Sum 2305 5 4I 

The tenth Year's Rent .206 b o 



I no 5 3 



The intereft of 2205 /. 5 x. 

one Year , . -> 

'Sum 25*$ : ko 7i 

Tiie Eleventh Year's Rent 200 6 6^ 

The Intereft of 2 5 1 5 /. 1 o Jo , a « ' f s ' ' 5* 

" 7 <£ one Year J ' 

Sum 2841 6 2f, 

' s The 
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/. i. d. 

Brought btrer 2841 6 i\ 

The twelfth Year's Reftt 200 o o 

The intereft of .11841 /• 6 s>l ^ f ^ 



one Year 



■*•*■*■ 



Sum 3183 7 5^ 
The thirteenth Year's Rent 200 o o 
the Intereft of 3183 * 7 i.l .-, 



Sum 3542 IO B\ 

The fourteenth Yearns Rent 2c6 o o 

The lateral; of 3542 /. 10 s.l • g 

one Year 3 // 

Sum 3*19 13 2 ? 

The fifteenth Year s Rent 200 o o . 

The Intereft of 39 19/. 13*} ^ I? ? $ 



Sum 4315 t2 10 
The fifteenth Year's Rent 200 o o 

The Intereft of 43 1 5/. 12^.? „...,-' „ 
one Year S 21 * *5 7 



. , Sum 4731 7 2 
The feventeenth Year s Rent. 300 o o 



Sum 5167 i3 9 
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* 

Brought over 5167 18 9 
The eighteenth Years Rent 200 o o 
The Intereft of 5167 /. 18 s.\ „ ^ 

one Year J 2 5» 7 *° 



Sum 5626 6 7 

The nineteenth Year's Rent 200 o o 

The Intereft of 5626 /. 6 s.~l g , 

nne Year 3 *°* ° ° 



Sum 6107 12 7 
The twentieth Year's Rent 200 p o 

The Intereft of 6 1 07 /. 12 j. 305 7 o 

* - - - - 

Sum 6612 19 7 

Hence it appears that 200 /. per Annum ^ 
with its compound Intereft, will, in twelve 
Years Time, amount to fix thoufand, fix 
hundred and twelve Pounds, nineteen Shil- 
lings and feven Pence. Now let us calcu- 
late the Advantages that will amount from 
one thoufand Acres of Oaks, planted at 40 
Feet Diftance, as aforefaid. 

It was before fhewn, that one Acre con- 
tained 27 Oaks. 

Therefore multiply 27 the Oaks on 
one Acre by 1000 the Num- 
ber of Acres propofed. 

The Product is 27000 Trees, 

which, in 20 Years Growth, will be worth, 

at 
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at leaft, 10 s.fer Tree; fo that the whole 
Plantation will be worth, to the Eftatc, 
1 3 500 Pounds exciufive of the Underwood 
or Pafture, which will in that Time be pro- 
duced. 

We may by this Computation, and the 
following Account, difcover how eafily we 
may improve our Lands, at a very frtiall 
Expence, to the great Advantage of the Na- 
tion in general. 

The Expences of making fuch Planta- 
tions have not, as yet, been ftated by any* 
Our modern Authors direft, that Ditches, 
to enclofe fuch Plantations, fhould be fix 
Feet wide ; whereas, the cuftomary Width 
is but four Feet, from the firft Cheft or 
Row of Quick-let or Heithorns, with one 
Foot only beyond the Edge of the Ditch, 
for the Workman to lay his Bill and Gloves 
on. This Breadth is what moft People ufe 
between Neighbour and Neighbour, and 
what has the defired End of a Ditch ; nor 
do we plant our Qpick-fets treble, as they 
dire& ; for when they are fo very thick plan- 
ted, they not only ftarve one another, but 
the middle Row being enclofed on each 
Side with the outer ones, has not a free 
Perfpiration, and therefore never makes fo 

C 3 good 
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good a Fenee, nor fo foon, is When 'tytf 
plant two Rows only. Befides, the Rates of 
Qaick-fets, that they make Mention. of* *t 
two Shillings per Hundred, is a muclf 
greater Price than I eyer knew to be paid 
for them* put oF a Nurfery, where they are 
ufttally fold for Sixpence per Hundred, and 
very often much left. And again, as to La- 
bouring Mens Wages, at one Shilling per 
%)iemj performing about nine Feet in length, 
in cutting Stakes and Bufhes, and making 
about five Rod of r dry Hedge ;' there^ no 
Certainty in it ; for fome will do more in 
one Day, than others will do in a Week: 

And 'tis therefore in my humble Opinion, 
that if one of thfe moft iadifferent defferve* 

one Shilling per Day, that Man, that can 

and does perform, four or five Times the 

labour of the other, ought to have his 

Wages as often doubled. ' .: '• ■ 

The Computations that modern Authors 

have made, of digging and ploughing Land* 

for fowing Acorns, are contrary to what I 

ever found in Practice. Thofe Lands that 

they make Mention of, that are full of 

Bufhes, Whinns, &c . if grubbed and dig-: 

ged ohly, may here, within ten Miles of 

London ; where Mens Wsgcs arc the gtieati 

4J ' : ' ' eft, 
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#(t. .feje performed for four Pence /*r Rod ; 
anacia Countries, more remote, where 
.Wages ace cheaper,, at two or three Pence, 
iqftead ; of. Sixpence .ptr Rod i as by them 
computed. .,/•.,. 
<: A* a where Lauds are capable of being 
$[&& fi$ for tjie inception qf Acorns, f$c. 
4?y ^Jpugliwg) it fnay be perform d at a 
p\ju£b cheajper rate than twelve Shilling* 
fer Acre, - for every Time of Plowing) as 
w$e$I V* tHcir Computations, 

But as I have, bad the Experience of both 

,thpfe~Cafes, in all forts of Lands, I always 

foj^d : fuch Lands that were very full x>f 

Jloot$ to be unfit for the Reception of Seeds, 

when they were pnly dtg^d ; and therefore, 

,wten,jfachLftflds will allow of being trencli- 

^fcwoSpit. and the Crumb in Depth, *tis 

always to be preferred before digging; 

which Trenching may be perforjnM for* Sixf- 

j^^e or Eigljt-^ence the Rod, according 

to the more or lefs Roots therein, and Na- 

,t«rcj of the Land Jn working; fpr a ftiff ahci 

ilronjLftnd deserves a Frige one third ittore 

jthan flight Loam or Sanc^ [ 

. Ttus Work Qiould ahyays be performed 

, earjy in October or NovemBer, when the 

tbottpm Spit jhoyJd be laid in Ridges, (ifi- 

C4 ftead 
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ftead of being levelled, and laid fmooth, as 
is ufual) for the Winter's Frofts and Rains 
to mellow and make fit for the Reception 
of Seeds ; and in the Spring to be levelled 
down at the Time of lowing. 

Bu t when Lands are frelh and clean, 
and can be plowed, there may be much 
Money faved thereby. The Rate of plough- 
ing an Acre, according to Mr. Bradley\ 
and other Authors Computations, is twelve 
Shillings ; yet whether they mean once, 
twice, or three Times ploughing the Acre, 
they make no mention ; but the Truth 
thereof is as following, viz. The cuftoma- 
ry Price of ploughing Lands, about Twick* 
enbamj IJleworthj Brentford, fifr. is eight 
Shillings fer 7)iem 9 for 4 Team of four 
Horfes, whofe ftated Day's Work, if in 
green-fward Ground, (that has lain Pafture 
for many Years) one Acre ; but in arable, 
or garden Ground, that is annually tilPd, 
one Acre and half. 

Those Lands that are intended for Plan* 
tations of Wood, fhould be ploughed three 
Times before the Seeds are fown, viz. a- 
bout Midfummer, at Michaelmas and in 
Spring, juft before planting ; at which fe- 
ver^l Times, the Furrows of the fecond 

and 
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and third ploughing fhoqld intefle& the 
preceding; that is, if the firft ploughing 
was performed the Length-ways of the 
Ground, the fecond fhould be the Breadth- 
ways, and the laft the fame as the former. 

These contrary ways of ploughing, at 
thofefcveral Seafons, do thoroughly work 
the. Land, and prepare it fit for Ufe, pro- 
vided that 'tis ploughed about ten Inches, 
or a Foot deep, every Ploughing. When 
Lands are thus ploughed in fmall Furrows, 
one Acre is a good Day's Work, fo that 
from this 'tis evident, that one Acre, well 
prepared, as aforefaid, will amount to one 
Pound and four Shillings, at the 'Rates a- 
foreiaid ; but farther from London, where 
Labour is cheap, it may be performed, per- 
haps, for twelve Shillings j>er Acre, thrice 
ploughed, according to the Computations 
of fome Authors, that have lately wrote 
thereon, by hearfay only. 

The Mifcalculations made by thefe and 
fuch Authors, does many Times make Gen- 
tlemen believe, when the Expences amount 
to more than they are told they will ; 
that their Servants Negligence is the 
Caufe thereof; taking for granted, that 
what an Author writes, is what he has 

proved 
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proved by Experience, Which vbry rafcely 
Joppefit, if he-was fiot bjwd m <Jardbrifavan4 
4SWitiouaUy pra&iftng therein. ; ; 
-.. But however, the rfeal Chaises, of thafe 
Worfts &i>e very inconfidei-ablc, :tb the, gnaat 
Advantages that arc cMv;ariiingi"comtIiEm ; 
•* rtd -therefore, tarn in hopes, that .Gentle- 
men will, with the ua$aft Expedition, 
make ltrge'Pfentaridns 6$ aH ibch.kiifaM of 
^Timber which are moft a^rwaWa. to: tbe 
tNatttte of thtir^ftverai' ^ads, and aaLwui- 
feageoUs their- Countries, r : or; A •. >•. > 
• A m t> w t am nowentci'd inc6 drt; young 
^eHnaacyv ^ Plantation,-! wHi, .faefope J 
•proceed any farther, eiplaitt;the manner of 
=raifi«g Jieithorns, Cntb*itacks* Furfces, fgf. 
-for" the endofing of onr "yoong Pltnn»$i<)n|, 
and the real Expences tBef eof, as, ptiid - for 
*c Twickenham, Ifleworth> Brtnfftfdj.fo;. 
twhere Day Laboiirecs are. paid QftjeJSjbiHiftg 
and Six-pence per IHemj fo^ filth Works* 
and then) afterwards .lay > dbwJQ dfl accurate 
AccouAtf of the Expencesin ,thc firft tweft- 
*y Years Growth, and the/ real Advantages 
that arifc thtr cfrom in that Tiifte. ...*•„' 
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Of the § Manner of raijing VH&tfitiMisj 
Crab-flocks, **</ Futzes, fir entUJhg of 
Woodsy Coppices j, VaftnreSj Gorn4<mds\ 
Gardens j ice.' and the great Advantage* 
that drift from 'Plantations of r OA ks. 
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TH E beft Plants* for Fences ag^mft 
Cattle, Sfc. are the Heithonn, wconi* 
monly called Quictfct^ or Hawvthorn, ithe 
Crab-ftock, and the P'urzc^mfli. c ; ;,.. : 

Quicksets or Heitborns are nufedfrom 
their Hits or HawSj gathered at the Fall 
pf the Leaf, in OBoket or November,, and 
then Town in Beds of light Loam ^ or they 
may be prefcrved in "Sand from the Time 
of their gathering* until the February* aft 
ter, and then fown as aforefaid ; but they 
will not come up until the next Spring. 

N. B. That when Heithorn Berriefc 
are gather\! 9 and laid in a Heap together 
without Sand, 5^r. trn til the fecond Spring aft 
ter gathering ; they very often heat and Jpoil 
one another ; and therefore, tho ? fome may 
grow, being fo kept, as mentioned: by Mik 
Edward Lawrence \, in his Duty of a Stew- 

ard 
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ard to his Lord, fag. 47. yet, 'tis by no 
means to be pra&ifed, fince we are fure that 
Sand will preferve them, and the trouble 
therein very inconfiderable. ' 

Cra/b-stocks are raifed from their Ker- 
nels, (own in Seed-beds, as the Heithorns, 
and come up the firft Year. 

Furzes arc raifed from Seed, and are 
beft when fown, where they are to remain ; 
for when they are traniplanted, they do not 
thrive fo well. . 

These two laft are fown in the Spring, 
about the middle of February* and make 
an extraordinary/ Fence very foon. 

The Heithorn and Crab Seedlings 
fliould remain in the Seed-beds, before 
they are planted out for Fences three 
Years, for in that Time they will be greatly 
advanced in their Growth ; but if they are 
tranfplanted from the Seed-bed, the fecond 
Year, into a fmall Nurfery, in Rows, about 
fix or eight Inches apart, keeping them 
clean from Weeds ; by the next Seafon of 
planting* they will be finely rooted, large- 
ly gtfown, and more certain of Succefs: 
For 'tis a great Miftake to plant Sets that* 
are very fmall. 

The 
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The Furze delight in light Lands, the 
Heithorn in loamy Lands, either light, 
midling, or ftrong, and the Crab, in ftrong 
Lands and Clay. 

The Diftances that they ihould be plant- 
ed at in the Rows, muft not be lefs than 
ten Inches or one Foot, nor the Number 
of Rows more than two, for the Reafons 
before obferved on their free Perfpirations. 

The Rows fhould be about one Foot 
diftance from each other, wherein the Plants 
of the upper Row fhould be planted a- 
gainft the intermediate Spaces of the low- 
er. And the firft or lowermoft Row Ihould 
be planted ; exa&ly level with the Surface 
for 'tis from the lowermoft Row, that the 
Breadth of Ditches are accounted. 

The ufual Method of planting Hep- 
thorns and Crabs is to place the firft Row 
upon the bare Surface, and thereon lay the 
Earth, that comes out of the Ditch to raife 
the Bank, without firft digging the Sur- 
face, whereon the firft Row of Plants are 
placed ; but tho* this Practice does do well, 
where the Land is good, yet I cannot but 
recommend the digging of the Surface, one^ 
(ingle Spit, before we place our Sets there- 
on. For 'tis unqueftionable, that the Earth 

thus 
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thus broken, up, is more natural for their 
tender Fibres to ftrikein, than when laid 
Upon an undifturbed hard Surface of Grafs, 
&c. that for a long Time refifts their free 
Accefs therein, 

" When the firft Row of Sets are. thus 
placed, then we proceed to the raifiog of 
the Bank, with the Earth out of the Ditch, 
until 'tis railed one Foot perpendicular ; at 
which Time it being made nearly level, the 
kft Row is placed as aforefeid ; after which 
the remaining Earth in the Ditch is laid 

thereon. 

The Ditch being thus dug, and the young, 
Sets planted, we place a dead Hedge upon 
the upper Part of the Bank, for a Fence, 
until the young planted Sets Ipring up* 
which if kept clear from Weeds, will in 
three or four Years, make an impenetrable 
Fence againft Cattle in general. 

If Lands are not very light and dry, or 
very cold and wet, 'twill be beft to plant 
the firft and lowermoft Row with Crabs* 
and the uppermoft with Heithorn, which 
together make the beft of Fences ; which, 
as they advance, fhould once a Year be 
dipt with Shears, as well at their Heads, 

,a» 
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& Sides ; which will cactfethon in the &te 
ceeding Year to thicken very much* 

Yotm<£ Sfets thus planted arid orderM* 
Will in three or four Years, make vsrjf 
fubftantial Fences againft all Kinds of 
Cattle, Swine, Q$c ajid endure for many 
.Years. • : '"" •' .. •: "' 

But by the Way, I ihould have took 
Notice that at the Time of planting Eri> 
dofures, we Ihould not forget to place at 
etyual Diftances, in the upper Row of 
QufeMets* at about forty, Foot Biftaaee^ 
tfcrfce or four Acrons, or inftead thereof 
one thriving feediirig Oak, of three or four 
Yefcts Growth, or at ten, fifteen or twenty 
Feet diftance, young Layers, or other Plants 
of Englijh Elms, that are about twa or 
three Years Growth, which in Time wifl 
not only become an Ornament, and Grace 
to the Enclofures, but make good Shelter 
for Cattle, and Timber alfo, to their great 
Improvement. Which Plants fhottld ev*. 
ry Year be carefully disbudded of their la*, 
teral Buds, as they appear, and prefer ved 
from the Shears, at the Time of clipping 
the Thorns. 

TrtE cuftomary Price paid for Endofures, 
0ius, planted with Ditches, four Feet wide 
• :i -'* at 
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it their Tops, one at their Bottoms, and 
three Feet deep, is one Shilling J>er Rod, 
and find the young Sets into the Bargain ; 
but when the Plants are provided ready to 
the Workman's Hand, the ufual Price is, 
eight or nine Pence fer Rod. 

The Prfce of the Workmanfliip of Hedg- 
ing, Ditching, and planting two Rows of 
Quickfets, at three Pence fer Rod, as men- 
tioned by Mr. Lawrence j fag. 163, is lefs 
than half the Price, paid about Twicken- 
ham j IJleworthj Brentfordj &c. But in 
gtore remote Parts, 'tis poflible that poor 
Mens Labour may be at that very low and 
mean Rate ; but I muft beg leave to take 
Notice, that the Quantity of Quickfets, re- 
commended by him to be planted in a Rod 
running Meafure, are abundantly too many ; 
for if one Rod is allowed to be 21 Feet 
and 'tis planted double, with 150 Plants, 
their Diftances will be but 3 -J. Inches, 
which is full 6 Inches too little ; for when 
Heithorns, or indeed any other Vegetables, 
are planted too thick, they not only rob 
or ftarve each other of the neceflary Juices, 
but for want of Air, cannpt perfpire freely, 
and thereby their Growths are hindered. 

N.B. 
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Ni B. As to Fences for Lands which 
are very wet, 'tis beft to raife up Very high' 
Banks by larger Ditches, and on the Sur- 
faces plant the Heithorns or Crab-Stocks 
as before dire&ed. 

It is cuftomary in many Parts of Eng* 
land* to graft (at ttorenty or thirty Foot 
diftance) fome of the thriving Crabs with 
Cyder Apples, from whence they often re*- 
ceive great Plenty. 

When our Hedges of Heithorns and 
Crabs have feen five or fifc Years, they 
fiiould be plaQi'd by a skilful Workman, 
which caufes them to grow very thicks 
This Work fhould be done in September ^ 
Ofitoterj or November : As alfo the firft 
planting of Sets for Fences. 

I need not give myfelf the Trouble of 
dire&ing or fhewing the Country Labour- 
er and Hedger, by Words, or Copper- 
plates, how that Operation of Hedges is to 
be performed ; fince I am allured, that great 
Numbers of them understand it much bet- 
ter than any Author, that has hitherto 
wrote thereon, can dire& them. 

When plafhed Hedges of this Natufe 
are by Time worn thin, and their Branches 
become Very large j then we muft cut them 

D entire- 
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entirely do wo, clofe to the Surface of the 
Bank, leaving fbme of the fmallWood to 
form a Fence above ; whilft the old Stumps 
pufh out frefh Shoots, which, in two or 
three Years, will make a very good Fence 
again, being order'd as when firft planted. 

In the making of bitches, care fhould be 
taken to make the Banks with fuch an ea- 
fy Reclinatiort, as to ftand without cal- 
ving, or colting down, by the Winter's Rains 
and Frofts ; and fteep enough to prevent 
Swine or Cattle from eafily afcending the 

fame. 
When we make Fences of the Furze, We 

fhould make ufe of the French Kind, which 

rifes much higher than our Englijb Kind. 

Furze muft be fbwn in Shallow Drills, upon 

the Summit of the Banks, very thinly, at 

one Foot diftance, each Drill from the 

other. 

Two Drills on a Bank are fuMcient, and 
when the. young Seedlings come above 
Ground, they fhould be kept clear from 
Weeds, and Tingled out to about one Foot 
diftance in the Rows. 

Every Autumn^ they fhould be clipped, 
wlrich caufes them to thicken very much, 
and gives a pleafant Afpeft. 

2 I 
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I canaot help recommending the planting 
6f thefc Sorts of Hedges, jfi our Wilder- 
ngfles, and other Parts of the Garden ; for 
during the Seafon that they are in Bloflbm, 
which is a long Time, there's no Plant 
makes a finer Appearance. And befides, 
they are an admirable Covert for Game, as 
well as to draw plenty of Birds, (fiich as 
Liqi^ef s, Bpllfinche§, Sfr .) which build their 
Nefts tfiprejn; 

T#$ bl&cfe Thorn, or Slow-buffi, does 
alfo *»ake a good Fence, when raijt'd with 
Crabs, or Hekhorns ; but the Stones there- 
of lie txyo Years in the Ground before they 
fpring up* The Manner of planting Fen- 
ce? herewith is the fajne, as in the Hei- 
thorn and Crab-flocks. 

Young Englijb Elm's, being .planted m 
double Rows, at two Feet apart, and plafli- 
ed by a sjrilful Hand ; after three or four 
Years Growth, make ajn excellent Fence, be- 
Wg i;ept cjipt ; and t;hefe's no Plant makes 
a more beautiful Hedge in the Garden,* 
when skilfully ordered. Of which hereaf. 
t$r, is\ its Plaoe. 

Thus frave I given in exa£fc Account, of 
the jManne;r Off raiting, planting; and order- 
ing F$nee£, for the jRi;eferv%tiqn of young 

D 2 Planta- 
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Plantations, as well as Corn, Paftures, f§c. 

after the beft Manner ; the Neceflity where- 
of has been long Time known. For Virg. 

in Geo. 2. thus advifes, 

Texend* fepes etiam, fc? pecus omne tenendum eft : 
Pracipue, dumfrons tenera, imprudenfque labor urn s 
Cut, fuper indignas byemes, Solemque potentem, 
Sylveftres uri ajjidui, capreaque fequaces 
Illudunt : pafcuntur Oves, avid<eque juvenca. 
Frigora nee tantum cana c oner eta pruina, 
Aut gravis incurnbens fcopulis arentibus *ftas y 
Quantum illi nocuere greges, durique venerium 
Dentis, & admorfo fignata in ftirpe cicatrix. 

Georg. 2. 371. 

Plajh Fences, thy Plantation, round about, 
And whilft yet young, befure keep Cattle out j 
Severejl Winters, fcorching Sun infeft, 
And Sheep, Goats, Bullocks, all young Plants 

moleft : 
Tet neither Cold, nor the hoar rigid Froft, 
Nor Heat, reflecting from the rocky Coaft,^ 
Like Cattle, Trees and tender Shoots confound, 
When, with envenomed Teeth, the Twigs they 

wound. 

I had almoft forgot the plain or green 
Holly, that makes an admirable good Fence 
(but flowly) in very dry and poor Lands, 
where the others will not grow ; fo alfo 

doth 
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doth Alder and Willow, in Lands that are 
very wet and cold. 

N. B. Those Timber Trees, which I 
advifed to be planted in the young Hedges 
of Heithorn, &c. muft be kept yearly, or 
every two Years, drefs'd, and pruned up 
clofe to their Bodies ; whereby they will 
not only permit the Thorns to thrive un- 
der them, much better than when fhaded 
and dript, but become Timber, many Years 
fooner, free from Knots, SJ/. which makes 
them the more valuable for many Qfes, 



Chap. III. 

Of the real Ex 'fences j incident to the pre- 
ceding Plantations of Oak, and the great 
Advantages that arife to EJiates there- 
from. 

I Will fuppofe, that the Works were to 
be performed within ten Miles of Lon- 
don j where Workmens Wages are at the 
higheft Rate of any in England. It has 
been proved, that in one Acre of Land, 
jh^re may be planted 27 Oaks, which re- 
quire as many Holes to be dug, of three 

P 3 ? eet 
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Feet Diameter and Depth ; the Qpaiithy 
of Earth to be taken out of each is, 2 1 rr 
cubical Feet. A cubical Yard is 27 cubical 
Feet, which, in Gardening, is iccoiinted a 
Load, and the cuftpmary Ftice, ftr Load^ 
for fuch Digging, is fpur Pence j fo that each 
Hole is worth two Pence half Penny, and 
\ of a half Penny. 

See the Calculation* 

The Diameter of one Hole 3 Feet 
Multiply'd by 3 

The Produft is 9 %£*"** 

^Vhich multiply 'd by 11, produces 9^ 

And divided by t 4 ) 99 <J^tl * 

gft opcHolQ 

i. Remains. 

This Area being multiplied by the Deptfy 
of the Hole, 9 gives 2 1 . f 4 the Solidity of 
the Earth in each Hole 



The 

« V 
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The Area a 7, ,^. 
The Depth a 



*w 



The quantity of Earth! * 4 cubical feet 

*m on$ Hole 3 

Which multiply byp 27 

the Number of holes S* ■ •' ■•■- ■ 
. in an Acre; 4 . b 147 

?7- h 



The folid Feet contain-? ^ • 
ed in an Acre's Holes \ 5§4 * ** 

* - .- • 

Now dividp 584, by" 27, the folid Feet 
in one Load, and the Quotient is the Nunv- 
ber of Loads; in an Acre. 

27} 584 (21 »7 Loads required. 
^ 54- 

' " 17. remains, which is fome- 
thing lefs than -f of a Load. Now 21 f 
Loads at ytjvr Lc^d* . fe -. ^. . s 4- \ $ap 
whole E?P§a«e y ©fdi^gingr^ $ples fa ope 

Acre. » t ."•-., •;; 

If 7 J. -a^ 4- is multiply'd by one thou- 
fand, the vQuantity of Acres, the ^rodud 

is the\whofeBHfc>en«e . df :£>iggjs€.< t ;-•.! 

D 4 &<? 
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See the Calculation. 

First, 7000 Shillings is 350 Pounds 
The Quantity of Acres ioco 
multiplied by the Shill 7 jjgjf **•? 

Which divide by 20) 7000 (350 /, 
Secondly, a thoufand two Fences is 
pight Pounds ? fix Shillings, and eight Pence. 
The Quantity of Acres 1000 
Multiply'd by 2 Pence, t^e 

Produ£fc is 2000 d. 

Which divide by 1 2p 
the Pence in 3 Shil- > 12) 2000 (166 
m& \ 12 . 



■?• 



"so 
_ 72 



« » t t ' 1 



f 



Now divide! 66 Shfl-? : v &ifl. 
lings by the "Sniflings> ad) 166 . (S 
in a Pound. S 160 



.';; 



6 

Remains, equal to »«, or fix 'Shillings. 

Third- 
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Thirdly, a thoufand Half-pence, is e* 
qual to 500 d. equal to two Pounds, one 
Shilling and eight Pence, and the whole 
Expence of Digging, is as follows. 

/. /. d. 

Seven thoufand Shillings 350 00 00 

One thoufand Two-perxjes 008 \6 08 

One thoufand Half-pence 002 01 04. 

Sum Total 360 18 00 

" " 1 ■ j ■ • 

The next Expence is, filling the Holes in 
the Spring, and planting the Acorns, which 
may juftly be fet.at half the preceding Ex- 
pence. Then will the fecond and laft Ex- 
pence at planting be 180/. 9 s. d. 

To which add the Expence^ 6a lg 
preceding 5 

And the Total Expence of 7 

planting one thoufand/- 541. 07. o. 
Acres of Oaks, is J -»- 

No w let's, compute the annual Expence 
of keeping them houghed clean of Weeds, 
and digging about them early in the Win- 
ter, to let in the Winter's Rains. 

It 
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It has been already proved, that the Sur- 
face of one Hole is 7 , A 4 Iquare Feet, There-* 
fore multiply the Number of Holes, 27000 

By the Area of one, 7. h 

I89OOO 

1928,,* . 



And the Produft is 190928. x \ Feet. 

. Now 272 £ iquare Feet being one Iquare 
Pole, therefore divide 190928 t \ by 272, ?* 
But for the more eafy working, we'll leave 
the Fra&ions out. Quotient. 

273) 190928 (70i.(quare Rods 
*9<H 



<^^ 



528 
272 



9 



556 remains, which is 

very near one Rod ; fo that we may com-? 

pute the whole at 702 Rods. 

Now itf o fquare Rods, being iQite Acre, 

therefore divide 702 «by 160. 

^ \ r SQuotient, 'he Acres 
160) 702 U •£ contained therein. 

640 * . - • 

.' ■ ■ » 

62 remains, which $rp Rods, 

and 
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and fomething more than | of an Acre ; but 
ireTl fetit at 5 Acres. 

The Quantity being thus obtained, the 
annual Expence may be eafily accounted for, 
as follows. 

Firft, The houghing and ftirring th$ 
Earth about them moderately deep with the 
Hough, in the Summer, may he very well 
performed for Ten Shillings per Acre, once 
doing ; and the digging about them one fingle 
Spit deep, at the beginning of the Winter, 
at forty Shillings fer Acre, which is three 
Pence fer Rod. 

/. s. d. 

The leveral Holes fhou'd ber 
houghed four times in the Sum-< 12 10 00 
mer, the Expence whereof is, C 

To which add the digging 5 1 
Acres, at 2 l.ftr Acre 



10 00 00 



And the total Charge of keeping 
one thoufand Acres, per An^^i 10 00 
num y will be 



**Jta-^i 



Our ufual Price to Day-Labourers, is 
mne Shillings fer Week, which is twenty 
three Pounds, eight Shillings per Annum * 
and but eighteen Shillings more than the 

preced- 
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preceding Account : So it appears, very 
plainly, that one Man can very well govern 
and manage one thoufand Acres of Oaks, fo 
planted *, and the greateft annual Expence, 
but twenty three Pounds at moft. Now 
the whole Charge, (the Fencing excepted, 
which has been already accounted for ) is 

as follows. 

/. s. d. 

For digging and planting! Q0 

27000 Holes 01 Acorns S J ^ ' 
The fimple Intereft there- ? _ 

of, for twenty Years 5 ^ ' 
The compound Intereft ex- > 

traordinary 5 

For twenty Years keeping, , 6g ' 

at 23 /. 8 s. per Annum S ~ 
The fimple and compoiind ? 

Intereft thereof paidV 302 06 00 

yearly for twenty Years 3 

* * — - — 

Sum 2103 00 qo 
Which isf the Expence of planting and 
keeping 1000 Acres for twenty Years. 

It was before fliewn, that the Rent of 
1000 Acres at 5 s. per Acre, with the Am- 
ple and compound Intereft, is 66 12 19 07 
To which add the above 2103 00 °° 

And the whole Expense is, 8715 19 07 

But 



a 50 00 00 
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But 'tis to be noted, that the Value of 
the under Crops are not accounted for, 
to prove the great Advantages exclufive 
thereof* > 

Now, every Tree, in twenty Years 
Time, is, at the very lcaft, worth ten Shil- 
lings each, and confequently, the whole 
27000, will be worth 13500 Pounds. 

From which fubftraa the? % p d 
Expences preceding, 3 ' J * 

and the next profit, in twen-? t> j 
ty Years, will be J 4? 85 Pounds. 

But as I faid before, the Lands may be 
annually employed for Pafture, Corn, S?r. 
'as ufually, whereby the annual Rent of two 
hundred Pounds, and its Intereft, may in 
great part, or wholly, be preferved ; fo that 
the real Advantage of a Plantation of one 
thoufand Acres of Oaks, will be, at the leaft, 
ten thoufand Pounds, in the firft twenty 
Years Growth : And if their lateral Buds 
have been carefully difplaced, as they ap- 
peared, they will have no farther need of 
houghing and digging about their Roots as 
before; fo that for the next twenty Years 
after, there will be no Expence in their 
keeping ; at the end of which Time, they 
will have more than doubled their Value, 

and 
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and be worth upwards of 20000 Pounds,* 
excluOve of their Bark and Lop. 

Mr- Evelyn, in his difcourle on Foreft 
Trees, Tage 53*fpeaking of Wallnut Trees, 
lays, That in feveral Places, between Ha- 
naw and Frankfort, in Germany, no young- 
Farmer, whatfoever, is permitted to marry 
a Wife, till he brings Proof, that he hath 
planted, and is a Father of fuch 9 ftated 
Number of Wallnut Trees ; and the Law is 
inviolably obferved to this Day, for the ex- 
traordinary Benefit which this Tree affords 
the Inhabitants : And 'tis hoped* that our 
wife Legiflators will provide fome fuph 
Law, for the planting and improving Tim- 
ber Trees in general, throughout the whole 
Kingdom. I will not aflign what Laws 
fliould be made for this purpofe, but I wifli 
they were fuch, that if the Heir of every 
Eftate did not, within five Years after Pofc 
feffion, caufe all his Meadow, and other 
Lands (thofe for Corn excepted) to bff 
planted with Oaks, and other proper Tim* 
ber Trees, at fit Diftances, and his Hedger 
rows alfo, he fhould forfeit every Acre then 
found unplanted ; which Trees be fhould 
be obliged to preferve from Cattje, until 
grown out of their Powers to iajure, bf 

crop- 
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cropping, f$c. and not to be felPd under 
thirty five or forty Years Growth, unlefe 
for Repairs of the PremifTes, as for Gates, 
Stiles, Pofts, (Sfc* on Forfeiture of twenty 
Pounds to the King, for every Tree cut 
down before that Age : But all this I fubmit 
to the Confideration of the Senate* 

Thus have I given an Account of the 
real Advantages that will arife from Planta- 
tions of Oaks, when made within ten Miles 
of London ; therefore, where poor Mens 
Labour is much cheaper than there, the 
Sixpence will be much lefTer, and confe~ 
quently the Advantages greater. 

N. A That the young planted Oaks mufl: 
be preferved from the cropping of Sheep, 
•Goats, Cows, &c. by Hurdles, or Stakes, 
interwoven with Bufhes, as a fmall ftak'd 
Hedge, well known to «very Husband-man, 
and therefore necdiefs to be mentioned 
here. 



/ 
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Chap. IV. 

On the Terjpiration of the fever al Kinds of 
Elms., their Manner ofraijing And order* 
ing for Timber in Woods > T#r&Sj Fo~ 
rejisj Coppices j Hedge-rows > &c And the 
Advantages that arife from Juch T lan- 
tat ions* 

t 

TH E feveral Kinds of Elms in England 
are three, vise The Mountain Elm, 
vulgarly called the Englijh Elm, the "Dutch 
Elm, and the French Elm, call'd vulgarly 
the witch Elm; of which, the Mountain 
or Englijh Elm is beft for Timber, and the 
others to plant in Gardens for Hedges, Ave- 
nues, Walks, &c. and to thicken the Quar- 
ters of Wildernefles for covert to Game. 
And indeed the Mountain, or Englijh Elm, 
is of great Ufe and Ornament in the Garden 
alfo, for the lame Ufes as the others pre- 
ceding ; and if I may be permitted to fpeak 
my real Opinion thereof, I can't fay, but 
that it makes as beautiful an Appearance, as 
any Tree whatever, and more efpecially 
when Hedges, Groves, Walks, Avenues, 
f$c. are planted therewith ; for its Leaves 

i are 
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are not only very beautiful in their Forms , 
and Magnitudes, but of a pleafant Green, 
and one of the very laft that falls in the 
Autumn; but the different Nature of Soils 
does alter this laft very much, for light and 
warm Lands will pufh out their Leaves in 
the Spring much fooner than ftifF and cold 
Lands ; but then they have this Evil atten- 
ding them, they drop fomething fooner in 
the Autumn. 

These feveral Kinds of Elms are in- 
creased by Layers, or Suckers, and fome 
lay by Seed aHb ; but I never made the Ex- 
periment. Mr. Evelyn j in his Syhdj or 
Difcourfe on Foreft Trees, fays they will, 
efpecially the French Elm, which, he lays, 
comes well from the Samera or Seed. So 
doth our curious Botanift Mr. Bradley fay 
the fame, in the firft Part of his new In> 
provements, Tage 44. " It may be propa- 
gated from the Seed or Samera. 

I muft confefs, that no two Men did 
ever agree better in their Opinions, than 
thefe two Gentlemen do in their Writings, 
for if we trace them throughout, there's 
very little Difference to be found between 
them, their Language excepted. 

E But 
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But however, they fey, we may >ai(e 
Elms from their Seeds, which ripen and 
fall in April > or the Beginning of May A being 
fown in fine fifted Earth, in a fhady Expo* 
fition, and water'd from Time to Time, as 
the Earth grows dry ; but the comfnon and 
moft expeditious Ways, that we propagate 
them, is by Suckers or Layers. 

The Suckers are got out of Hedge-row?, 
Woods, f$c. foon after Michaelmas, when 
the Seafon will permit them to be drawn, 
or (much better) taken up with a Spade. 

The beft Kinds of Soils, out of which 
we fhould draw our Suckers, are thofe-that 
are light, fuch as fandy Loams, or mode- 
rate Sands. When we gather Suckers of 
Elm, we fhould obferve to dig them up 
with a Spade, without drawing, ifpoffible; 
(for if by drawing their Roots, they are 
(trained, they will not grow)' to carefully 
preferve them in a Sack from the Wind 
and drying Air, to immediately plant them 
after taking up, being firft pruned with a 
very fharp Knife, that cuts clean, and that 
all the bruited Parts of their Roots be care- 
fully pruned away. 

That their Roots are prefer v 7 d in as 
great Quantity as poflible, provided they 

are 
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$re f fimnd, and free froip Brujfes; &ci 
And that their Heads be reduc'd within 
two or three Buds, which generally \i 
about : tftfae or four inches clear off the 

Roots. 

Wheh they are well robbed, then they 
roay be planted in Rows abojjt one Foot 
apart, and two Feet afunder. Yet if they 
are .but indifferently rooted, then . plant 
them in Beds, at about five or fix inches; 
apart, where they fbould remain to get weti 
rooted, at Leaft two Years. In the Springy 
when they are fhootifig out the federal 
Brandies from their Buds, we fhould mat£ 
Choice of the fixongfcft of each, and difplaqe 
•all jhe others, by pruning or rubbing them 
-off But this Wofk muft not be do#e, uq- 
*il the Branches to hie pfefcryM are afcoiit 
fix or feven Inches in length,' and capable 
oi drawing Nourifhment frotfi their Roots, 1 
as well, as to perfpire away the crt|de P£rjt 
thereof, as \i& drawQ from their Roots. 

By this Means, the firft Year's Growth 
will be equal to thofe of three or four, thai: 
,has had all their Branches fuffer'd to grow 
together. 

For without Difpute, the Roots bf any 
Vegetable can fupport one fingle Branch 

E 2 much 
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much ftronger, than when there are three 
or four to be fupported with the lame 
Nourifhment. 

When the firft Year's Growth is over, 
we fhould determine the Quantity intended 
for Standards, that is, Timber Trees, to 
tranfplant out in Avenues, Walks, Parks, 
Hedge-rows, &c. And thofe for Hedge- 
Plants in Wildernefles, Walks, fSc. Thofe 
defignM to make Timber Trees muft in 
the fecond Spring have their lateral Buds 
carefully difplac'd, fome few excepted near 
the Top, asdire&ed for the Oaks : But thofe 
for Efpalier, or Hedge-Plants, muft have 
their forward Buds only difplaced, leaving 
thofe that are in the Line of the Rows, to 
break out into Branches, to form an Efpa- 
lier ; and it will not be improper, if in 
the middle of May we nip or pinch off 
the extream leading Buds of their lateral 
Shoots, which will occafion thofe Branches 
to throw out others, that will caufe the 
young Plants to be well thicken'd at their 
Bottoms. 

When our Trees have been thus ordered, 
the fecond Year we fhould tranfplant them 
into our Nurfery, if our Places, intended for 
them to grow in for good and all, are not 

ready, 
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ready, as dire&ed in my new Principles of 
Gardening, Tage 1 18 : But if our Lands are 
ready, where they are to remain, 'tis much 
the better and furer Way, to plant them 
at their next Removal, which Ihould be in 
Oftober or November j of the fecond Year, 
where they fhould have the fame Manage- 
ment as before dire&ed. 

When we would raife Elms by Layers, 
we Ihould provide a Piece of good mellow 
frefh Land, which, to produce good Lay- 
ers, fhould be well dunged the Year be- 
fore we begin to ufe it for this Purpofe. 
Then being provided with a fufficient Num- 
ber of well rooted Plants well grown, the 
larger the better, we fhould trench out 
Ground in October \, and therein plant our 
Trees, at eight or ten Feet diftance from 
one another, their Heads being cut off with- 
in eight Inches of the Ground ; and in the 
planting of them, we fhould be furc to place 
the Stools or Plants of the fecond Row 
againft the intermediate Spaces of the firft ; 
for thereby, they will have a much more 
open Air, than when planted dire£Uy op- 
pofite to each other. 

Each Plant (which Gardeners call Stools, 
when thus planted for thefe Purpoies) will 

E 3 produce 
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produce ten, fifteen, or twenty Lasers, iM 
fometimes thirty, when very large, which 
are to be laid down in November or Fetrrtt- 
ary ; and by Oftober Follb wing will be 
well rooted, fit to tranlfclant, feither into 
the Nurfery or Hedge-rows. 

In the Performance pf this Work, Care 
fhould be taken, not to place the Layers 
too near one another, fo as to hinder each 
other's free Perfpiratjons, whereby many, 
For want of a free Air circulating about 
them, either perifb entirely, or being fatu- 
rate with Sap, cannot draw up more, and 
thereby are rendered incapable of drawing 
Roots. For the Manner of performing 
this Work, l refer you to my new Princi- 
ples of Gardening, Tage 117. 

When your Layers have taken Root, 
which they'll have done by the Beginning 
of the fucceeding Winter, we fhould cut 
them from the Mother-Plant, and with $ 
Spade lift them out of the Ground ; and 
having carefully pruned their Roots, head 
them down to about five or fix Inches, 
and plant them in the Ivfu'rfery, as dire&ed 
in the following Page of my new Principles 
118, where they are to remain as direfted 
for thdfe raifed from Suckers : in the fol- 

: ■ . . ......... ... . # 

lowing 
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lowing Springs, their lateral Buds are to 
be difplaced, as before directed, according- 
ly as you intended them, either for Elpalier 
or Hedge-Plants, or ftandard Tree? for Tim- 
ber, t$c. 

But if we are deternjinM to purchafe 
Trees from a Nurfery, being not willing 
to wdit for their raifing, we are to note, 
% hat the larger they are, the better, provi- 
ded that they have not flood long in their 
Places, and are badly rooted ; but have been 
tranfplanted every third or fourth Year, 
which furnifhes them with plenty of Roots. 
I have tranfplanted Elms forty Feet high, 
and fifteen Inches Diameter, that have 
thrived very well, being well rooted ; but 
as Trees of fuch a Size are not always to 
be had, we muft therefore content ourfelves 
with what the Country produces. The 
beft Size is, thofe that have handfome 
Heads, about ten or twelve Feet high, and 
four Inches Diameter at their Bottoms ; 
which being planted carefully in October ^ 
and protefted from the Injuries of Wind, 
Cattle, f$c. by being well flaked, will foon 
become fine Trees, to the entire Satisfafti- 
on of their Proprietors. 

E 4 The 
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The Soil mod: natural to this Plant is, 
a frefh, moift, Tandy Loam, not but it will 
thrive very well in a Loam mix'd with 
Gravel, in chalky and flinty Lands that are 
moift, in moift rich Sands, and indeed any 
Soil ; a cold wet Clay, and hot hungry 
Gravel, excepted. 

The proper Diftances that the Plants 
fhoyld be planted at, when they are plant- 
ed to make Hedges, Walks, Avenues, &c 
are about two Feet and a half, or three 
Feet apart, placing a fmall one between two 
higher ones, to fill the Bottoms thereof. 
When we plant them as ftandard Trees, to 
fill up the Quarters of a Wildernefs, where 
we require a Thicket as foon as poflible, 
then we plant them at feven or eight Feet 
apart, and the like Diftance in Groves, to 
caufe an immediate Shade ; fo alfo in Efpa- 
liers, before a Houfe, or on a Terrace Walk; 
but I cannot fay that I approve of this ve- 
ry thick planting, if the Trees are not eve* 
ry third or fourth Year thin'd in their Heads, 
by skilful pruning, to let in a free Air, 
wherein they perfpire freely and expand 
much ; by this pruning, I don't mean cut* 
ting them fo very much as to deftroy their 
Shade entirely, but to prevent their Branch- 
es 
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cs from too much (hading one another, 
whereby they become naked of Leaves, 
for want of a free Perfpiration. 

The Standards of fhady Walks fhould 
be planted at a like Diftance, but thofe in 
Vifta's, Avenues, tSc. may be at greater 
Diftances, as thirty* thirty five or forty Feet, 
accordingly as the Magnitude of the Ave- 
nue, Sfa requires. 

When we plant them on purpofe for 
Timber, in the Park, Coppice, Hedge-rows, 
&c. we may place them abundantly thicker, 
at twelve, fixteen, or twenty Feet apart, 
being kept disbudded every Spring, as be- 
fore directed. 'Tis a Tree that is fociable, 
(as Mr, Evelyn terms them) delighting to 
grow in Confbrt, as well as fingle, and even 
very clofe, as to almoft touch one ano- 
ther, and therefore we may plant them very 
thick in our Hedge^ro^s. 

If we would propagate this Tree in Soils 
that are very wet and cold, we fhould firft, 
in Ottober> dig up the Surface of the Earth, 
where we intend to plant them in the man- 
ner of fingle digging, each Place, where the 
Trees are to be placed, to be about fix Feet 
Diameter, 

Then 
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Th*k in February take tip your Trees, 
which beirig pruned fit for planting ; place 
them on the Surface, and raife the Earri* 
about their Roots, (with frefh Earth brought 
to them) a fufficient Depth, *viz> fome* 
thing more than they were when growing 
in the Nurfery, which being well clofed to 
their Roots, and made good at that Height 
about fix Feet round the Stem of the Tree, 
will undoubtedly profper well. For the 
fhaflower we plant in wet and cold Lands, 
the better. 

And as this Manner of Planting is per* 
formed in the Spring, when 'tis often very 
dry, efpecially in March y we fliould, to 
feve our felves what Expences we reafona- 
bly may, and withal ferviceable to our new 
planted Trees, lay fome Litter, Dung, or 
Mowings of Grafs, about the Roots of each 
Tree, to preferve the Moifture from being 
toohaftily evaporated from them. But if the 
Land is very wet, then there will be no Occa- 
fion for this Defence, but they will be rather 
better without it : For if by Covering we 
Ihould confine the over and above Moifture 
from having a free Evaporation ; 'tis proba- 
ble that their Roots may become very fooq 
faturated therewith, and then for want of - 

the 
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tffe kifidly Influence of the Strn, to exhale it 
away, tf ill perifh* 80 that the defending of 
Moifturfe from the Sun, in thfcfe Cafes is to 
be donfe difctetlonally> and not at all times 
in ev^ry Kind of Soil* 

This lovely Tree, when planted as afore* 
&id, (liquid be prote&ed from the Infults 
-of Cattle, and Winds, by being fecurely 
itek'd and bufh'd. Wherein we are to ob- 
serve, that the cottimon Method of defend* 
ing Trees from Cattle, by three Oakert 
Stakes drove into the Ground about thettt 
triangulat-, and clofed on their Sides at Top 
and Bottom with final! Rails, is oftentime$ 
"of more Prejudice to the Plant, than the 
Winds and Cattle are. Far when Trees 
lire thus encompafs'd, the Carpenter being 
ignorant of the Matter, cfcntrafts them fo 
very clofe at the Top, that upon every 
Blaft of Wind, the Tree is gauled againft 
the upper Rails, whereby its Growth is 
greatly retarded, and Body rendered dila* 
greeable to the Eye; if it does not foon af- 
ter totally perilh, which frequently happens. 

Of all the Foreft Trefes growing in Eng- 
land j there's none fo inoffenfive and agree- 
able to Cattle as the Elm, under whofe 
Shade in the Heat of Summer they much 

delight ; 
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delight ; nor are its Roots of fuch a rave- 
nous Nature, as to wholly deprive Arable 
and Pafture Lands of their Nourifhmentj 
in all thofe Farts where they extend ; as the 
Afli will do, whereby Corn and Grafs do 
foon perifh. 

When Avenues, or other Walks of this 
Tree are very old and decayM at their Tops, 
'tis bed: to lop off all their lateral Branches, 
or Arms, clofe to their Bodies, and their 
decayM Heads alfo, leaving nothing but the 
naked found Body. And that our Work 
may be the more graceful, we fhould ftrain 
a level Line along their Heads very tight, 
which will direft us how to head them le- 
vel, which is much handfomer, than when 
fome are higher than others. The beft Sea- 
fon for this Work is February, when the 
Heat of the Spring is advancing, and the 
Winter's Wet and Cold over, which their 
Wounds will imbibe freely, to their great 
Prejudice. But to prevent their receiving 
fuch Injuries at their Wounds, I advife 
that a Salve of Bees- wax and Mutton-fuet 
be prepared ; with which let all their feveral 
Wounds be covered, to prefer* e them from 
the Injuries thereof* 

The 
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The common Method of lopping the 
Arms of Elm Trees, at a Foot or two Di- 
ftance from their Body, is entirely wrong ; 
•for thofe remaining Parts do imbibe and 
communicate Wet to their Bodies in much 
greater abundance, than when cut dole, as 
before dire£fced. 

Of this Error Mr. Evelyn takes Notice^ 
in his Sylva , fag. 32, (where fays he) " I 
" have noted many Elms fo disbranched, 
a that the remaining Stubs grew immediate* 
" ly hollow, and were, as fo many Con- 
a duits or Pipes, to hold and convey the 
" Rain, to the very Body and Heart of the 
Tree." 

The Seafon for felling this Tree for Tim- 
ber, is in November j ^December j and jfa- 
nuaryj at which Time great Care fhould 
be taken, to fecurely cut their Kerfes before 
their Pall is made, left their But-ends are 
greatly injured thereby. And in Oaks, the 
fame Care fhould be- taken, left the Butts 
are fplit in their Fall, which frequently hap- 
pens, to the great Lofs of the Proprietor. 
This I do not mention to an experienced 
Woodman* whofe Judgment in disbranch- 
ing the proper Parts of a Tree, and cutting 
its Kerfe cloie to the Ground, is not to be 

doubt- 
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doubted: But to camion X hofe that ar fc hoc 
4b well acquainted therewith. 

The great Ufes that this noble Tree h 
©£ for the Rimbs and Ftoats of Water- 
wheels, for Engine- trees, Mudrfills, and x> 
ther Ufcs in Mill and Water-works, as 
Pumps, Pipes, &c. for Wheei-wrighfcs^ Tuc- 
fyexs and Carvers ufcs ; befides many others 
jn civil, naval, and military Strufltures, are 
fuflicient Poofs ok the great Benefit it is to 
ihe Pufeliek ; wherefore it fhould undoubted- 
ly be propagated in as great $n abundance 
fts pofiibta 

The great Advantages that ari/e feora 
Plantations of this Tree, has of late bcon 
fully declared, to the entire SatisfafUon of 
thofe that fornifbed the Timber for the 
Pipes lately laid in the Water- works of Ckei* 
fea* Tork^uildingSj New-riverj Hfeftmint 
fier> Shadwellj Rotherith and Dtp ford / 
in which laft Work, I my fclf, in one Year, 
laid upwards of one thoufend Loads bored 
into Pipes. 

But excluding all thefe many Advanta- 
ges that axife from the Timber, its beauti- 
ful Verdure, and delightful Shade, is En- 
couragement fufficient for us tp propagate 
it as much as poffible* But obferve here 

the 
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the iWect pefcription of this majeftic Plant, 
and Advice for its Propagation, by Rapn* 

■ < - . • 

Ut vim eft ulmo Utus, ramiqm comantes, 
Ardttus, alta petqns fc? Iwi wrtice truncus, 
Utmum adhibe ordinibus, quoties fundenda per 
hortum. 

Sunt ferkfpatia ingenti, texenJafue Mis, 
ALftivos centra fatet umbr acuta camps : 
Una aim inter texendis aptior ulnms 
Margtnibus fpttiwmn, tnernandoqvt pint* 
Seque adeoferief, piano fuper aquore, tepdat 
Ulmorum traffu bngo \ quantum ipfa tuentum 
Lurnina, vel grejfas valeant lufirare fequentum. 

An Elm for graceful Verdure, bujhy bough, 

A lofty Top, and a firm Rind allow. 

Plant Elm in Borders on the grajy Lift, 

Branches of Elm into thick Arbours twift | 

A Gallery of Elm draw to the End 

fbai Eyes can reach, or a breath' d Race extend* 

Thtich Elms are raifed as the preceding 
Mountain or Englijb Elm, and are of a 
much quicker Growth, and therefore planted 
in Gardens fpr fpeedy Shade ; but they ne- 
ver make good Timber, nor very large 
Tre$$, that I ever faw. Their Barks are 
my tpugh, and nothing near fo agreeable 

to 
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to the Eye, as the preceding ; nor are their 
Leaves fo beautiful, being of a darker un- 
plea&nter green, and much larger. 

But however, they are not defpicable, 
for they caufe an agreeable Variety, and 
Shade. 

It was proposed lbme Time ago, by Mr- 
Thomas Green* Nurfery-man, at Brentford- 
end, MiddlefeXj to have obtained a Patent 
from his late moft Gracious Majefty King 
George I. for grafting and inoculating the 
TLngliJh upon the *Dutch Elm, which 
does greatly improve their Heads, for 
Walks, Efpaiiers, and other Ufes in the 
Garden ; but for Timber, this Pra&ice is 
deftruftive. For as I before obfervM, the 
^Dutch Elm does never arrive to a large 
Stature, altho' 'tis of a quick Growth when 
young. 

Virgil relates, that, they will join with 
the Oak, (who undoubtedly made Experi- 
ments thereof) as alfo, upon one another. 

The learned Mr. Evelyn report^, that 
the grafting Elms is an Improvement to 
their Heads. Which Report of his being 
upwards of fixty Years old, makes it appear 
that 'twas not a new Difcovery of Mr* 
Greenes ; for we may a flu re ourfelves, . that 

g Mr. 
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Mr. Evelyn would not have related it, had 
it been fabulous or Conje&ure only. Be-» 
fides, it has been pra&ifed by many eminent 
Gardeners, for many Years paft, and parti- 
cularly in feveral Parts of Torkjhirej and is 
ftill to this Day. And nearer at Home, no 
farther off than Kenfington, I am inform'd^ 
that Mvi Furberj an ingenious and well 
experienced Nurfery-man of that Place, has 
many Times grafted the Englijh upon the 
¥)utch Elm. 

Now, thefe Things being confider'd* 'tis 
very furprifing, that any Perfon could at* 
tempt the obtaining of a Patent for an old 
Pra&ice, under Pretence of a new Difco- 
very ; fince moft Gardeners arid Nurfery- 
men in England, had pra&ifed the fame 
many Years ago. But to the Matter in Hand, 
I advife every one that plants Elms, with 
Hopes of having them large and ftately 
Trees, to plant the true Mountain or En- 
glijh Elm, railed from Suckers or Layers j 
which laft is the moft expeditious Way of 
the two. 

And indeed j if ^e rightly eonfider the 
Matter, we have no Sort of Occafioa for 
grafting the Engliflj upon the Ttutcb Elm * 
to haften and augment the Growth of theit' 

F Heads) 
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Heads ; fince by railing Elms from Layers^ 
we obtain fine ftately proportioned Headed 
Plants, in five or fix Years Time ; th# we 
are certain will afterwards afford both Plea- 
sure and Profit. 

Having thus, for the Sake of Pofterity, 
caution'd the planting of grafted Elms, I 
will, for the Encouragement of Gentlemen, 
demonstrate the great Advantages that 
arife frojn Plantations of this ftately Tree, 
and the beft Manner of performing and 
ordering them, after planting, until they 
become good Timber, fit for the Ufes be- 
fore mentioned* 

The firft Thing to be done, is to mako 
Choice of a proper Soil, as before menti* 
on'd, which we will here fuppofe to. con- 
tain twenty Acres only; by which, we 
may account for a, greater or lefler Quan* 
tity. 

Being provided with Land, fiotqd for 
pur Purpofe, we muft caufe the fame to bo 
well trenched with fmall Spits, in OSiober ot 
November > and therein plant at 10 Feet 
Diftance, young Layers, or Suckers of three 
or four Years Growth, that have been dit 
budded in the Nurfery, in order for making; 
Standards, as before directed, which plant 

with 
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With all the Roots poifibfc, and cdnefalty 
prefer ve their leading Shoots* 

In the Spring following, tfijs. in Maftb y 
and AprU> when the Weeds begin tb grow, 
ea&fe them to be carefully houghed, and 
plac'd about their Stems, to prevent the 
Sun from drawing away fuch Moifture, as 
is fleeeflkry for thfeir Support. 

An & if Water happens to be near at Hark!, 
It will be well worth our "While tb keep 
them well water'd throughout the firft 
Summer* ; and therefore at planting, or ra- 
ther, at firft houghing in March j they friould 
have Concaves made about their Stems, 
( which by Gardeners are called Cups ) 
to contain the Water, at the Tifties of 
Watering. 

A Plantation thus encouraged the firft 
Year, will become Timber* at kaft ten 
Years fooner than thole that have the 
Spring and Summer's Rains only, excepting 
when thofe Seafons are very wet and warm* 
which no Man can infure or depend on* 
And fince that there is no Gentleman, but 
can imploy his Servants, when fuch new 
Plantations are plentifully Supplied with 
Moifture from the Heavens; we may at 
thofe Times decline our artificial Waterings j 

F 2 but 
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but when they are long abfent, and Seafbns 
become hot and dry, we muft then begin 
our Waterings, again. 

I f Ponds or Rivers are far diftant from 
our Plantations, it will be beft to fink one 
or more Wells, if the Springs don't exceed 
thirty two Feet, or thereabouts in Depth ; 
and therein place Elm Pumps, by whofe 
Help a Water- Cart is foon filled, that with 
a leathern Pipe fix'd to its Bottom, will 
very expcditioufly water the feveral Plants. 
But where Water is inacceffible, the only 
Means that we can uie, is to plant very 
early, at the End of the Autumn, that they 
may .ftrike Root before the Spring, and 
have the Benefit of the Winter's Rains, that 
are very great Supports to them, if the fuc- 
ceeding Spring and Summer happens to be dry. 

Every Tree being planted at twenty 
Feet Diftance, each Tree will have 400 
fquare„Feet to extend its Roots in, and an 
Acre will contain one Hundred and eight 
Trees; for in an Acre of Land there 
is contained, one Hundred and eight Times 
four Hundred Feet, and 360 remaining. 
Obferve the Calculation. 



An 
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An Acre contains 160 Poles 
And each Pole 272 *■ 

320 
1 1 20 

320 

. 40 
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The Feet in an ? 
Acr e ,div. b yf4~)43S«c(.o8. T£Wtf 

400 . Acrp. 

• .3560 
3200 

360 remains. 

If we multiply 108 by 20, the Number" 
of Acres, the Produft will be 2 1 60. The 
total Number of Trees to be planted in 
twenty Acres. 

• ao '. 
Product ^160 as required. 

The Expences of" trenching may be com- 
puted as following. 



F3 For 
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For trenching of twenty 
Acres of Land two- Spit and a S-8o oo o©- 
Crumb at 6 d.per. Rod 

For taking up, pruning, and 
planting the Trees; at 3 s. per 
Hundred. 
'For one Man, five Months 

to watt«*»fr {$& Horfo Cvtj 
Uc fiippofed to be already proc 
vided foe other Ufes}a* 9 s.fer 
Week. 

For houghing r four Times *1 
the 2160 Trees, wag. about 18 
Inches afeout : e^kph, ( the whole \ , 5 
Quantity being lefs than 60 
Rods,) at 10 s.pn Aece^ e.yery , 
fto^ghing.. Ther^fore^. j 

Tft ?4 Whole; E*p<w?a *f !>&!*• l g2 ,g ^ 
ting and firft Years keeping, is,, J « 

N. B. Tlie Value of the Land where- 
in our Nurfery is made thqt raifed 1160 
Trees being very friconfiderable, is not 
worth pur while, to account it any rapre 
than the nctor and then a Da^,. for, onft 
Man, to dig and hough* them, lay then* 
down in the Spring, and tranfplant them 
put at Michaelmas after. 
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• This new Plantation 
being thuS rtra&agcd the 
firft Year, at the Mi- 
chaeMas following their 
planting, they muft be 
digged about thfeir Roots, 
a$ before di&Qred for the 
Oaks; the fexpenfce of 
which will amount to, at 
3 d.fer Rod, about 

And if to this we add 
for the next Summer's 
Houghing. 



/. /. d. 
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be the Expence of the fecond Year's Keep* 
ing T and the like for eighteen Years after ; 
at which TitiiS they \<rill require tio more 
fuch Care in keeping. 

Now let as paft through th6 vfrfcole Ex- 
pence as it arifes, with its Intereft for 
twenty Years, fappofing that the Land were 
of no Ufe, than for the Support of the 
Trees, which it need not be, for as thiejf 
are to be yearly disbudded of tfteir lateral 
Bucfe, their Top-Branches- will flYade very 
Kttle : So that fot £he firft tin or twelve 
we may be fore of good Crops of Corn from 
among thenr, arid afterwards Pafture for 
Sheep, ComJs, fifc. But notwithftanding that 

F 4 the 
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the Land is capable of producing thefe 
Crops ; yet I will in this Calculation fup-r 
pole that no fuch Crops were to be produ- 
ced, and that the Land is wholly employed 
to the Ufe of the Timber Trees. 

I will fuppofe the annual Rent of the 
Land at 5 s. fer Acre, as before in the 
Oaks. 

Being thus prepared, we will now pror 
ceed to the Calculation. 

/. s. d m 
The Expence of Planting, and? vQ , 

the firft Year's keeping. J 9a " 6 

The Rent of 20 Acres the firft 7 - 
Year. } 5 o o 

* 

The Expence at jthe firft Year ? s? f g ^ 
End. X ' 

The fecond Year's Keeping, as? r ro 
above. JT 

The Intereft of 97 £ 18 s. 6 d.l . __ • 
for one Year. S 4 '" " 

% 

I ■ . Mi ■ ■■« 

The Expence at the fecond ?._. , „ 
Year's End. J 10 * 6 * 

The third Year's keeping. 1 10 o 

The Intereft pf 104 /. 6 s. oner - 
Year. J 5 + 3 



*»■■** 



The Expence at the third Year's? ,, w ^ a 
End/ jf"* ° ■ 

The 



* * » •- • 
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.*.'••- /. s. d. 

Brought over in o 8 

The fourth Year's keeping. 1 10 o 

The Intereft of 1 1 1 1. 8 d. 511 o 



The Expence at the fourth? « a 

Year's End. l" 8 \ 8 

The fifth Year's keeping, * io o 

The Intereft of 1 18 /. 5 18 o 



The Expence at the fifth Year's? , „„ 

End. i 125 9 8 

The fixth Year's keeping. 1 10 o 

The Intereft of 125 /■ 9 s l * „ r « 

8 d. almoft f 6 °* ° 



The Expence at the fixth Year's? 

End. J* 33 5 a 

The feventh Year's Expence. 1 10 o 

The Intereft of 133 /. 5 s. 6 13 3 



The Expence at the feventh") g 

Year's End. J- 5 

The eighth Year's Expence 1 10 o 

The Intereft of 141 1.3 s, $d. 7 1 5 






The Expence at the eighths 
Year's End, 3 4y y 

a * The 
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/. /. d. 

Bf ought over 149 19 10 

The ninth Years' Expencfei 1 io 6 

The Intercft of 149 /• 1.9 *1 * ., ^ 
10 d. almoft 5 1 l6 * 

The" £xpence at the ninth? .„,* *„ ^ 
Year's End. j"** ** IO 

The tenth Year's Expertce 1 id o 

The Intereft of 1 58 / f 9 /. t o ^. * 

almoft }7i9o 



^«**Mb«««^B^ 
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TheExpenceat the tenth Year's? -q tf 

End i 168 * 10 

The Eleventh Year's fixpence 1 10 o 

The Intereft of 16Q f.8s. lod. 8 8 5 

The Expence at the eleventh? ,.,q - * 

- Year's Edd >*78 7 3 

The twelfth Year's Expence 1 to a 

The Intereft of 1 78 '/. 7 s'. 3 d. % 1 9 4 



i-tt-.i I Ofi 
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The E xpen ce at the twelfth? 00 - - 

YeaTslTm* . J l88 I5 7 

The thirteenth Year's Expence- r 10 o 

The Intercft of *88 k 1 5 j. * 8 9 



^ 1 ■ < 



The Expence at thirteen Year's!, „ , . 
- £n , -* •- £199 14 4 



th. 
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. . % .' /. s. d, 

: . Brougfc over 199 14 4 

The fourteenth Year's Expence 1 10 9 
The Intereft of 199 l * *4 *• AAl q i0 a 

almoiL 5 y y y 



Wi^av|»l 



The Expence at fourteen Year s? 2 f f t 
End i\ * 

The fifteenth Year's Expence 1 iq o 

The Intereft of 211 /. 4 J. 1 d. ioir 2 

The Expenee at fifteen Year's? 

End j"? 5 * 

The fixteentk Year's Expence ? ia o 

The Intereft of a as l> 5 «*. 3 <£ u 3 y 

The,Exp«nce at 6xteerr Year*s>-_- _© * 

End J 3 * 5 * 

The feventeenth Year's Expence r 10 o 

The Intereft oi lisl i&s.6d. n 15 10 



wm 



he Expences at feventeea> 

Year's End S 2 ** 4 * 

h© cightcentik Year's Espcace 1 ia - © 

helfttefeft of24Q/. aj. a</. 12 9 a 



The. Ixnenceafi eighteen Years » ;. rf 

End > 3 3 

The nineteenth. Year's Expence 1 10 o 

The Intereft of 263 /. 3 s. 6 d. 133 o 



■••»■ 



The Expence at nineteen Year's") ^ ^ 

End j 

The 
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Brought over 277 16 6 

The twentieth Year's Expence rio o 

The Intereft of 277 I. 16 s. 13 17 9 



«■*» 



The total Charge in 20 Years 191 4 3 

»— ■ WW^II I IBM 

'Ti s well ' known to every Farmer, that 
an Elm of 20 Years Growth, is worth up- 
wards of 20 s. But there I will ftate their 
Value. Now the Quantity before fuppofecj 
to grow on 30 Acres, were 2160, which at; 
20 s. per Tree, comes to 2160/, 
The annual Rent accounted for 

in the preceding Calculation! 
' being but for the firft Year„> 95 ° ° 

we muft therefore add 

For the nineteen Years *fter, and 7 
for the fimpleand compounds 83 o o 
Intereft thereof j- — ; , 

Sum 178. o o 
To which add the preceding Slim 293 4 3 

Sum 471 4 3 
Which being fubftra&ed from a 1 60 /.leaves 
the neat Profit , 2160 d q 

47i 4 "3 . 

• ■ 1 1. 1 1 i, 1 , 

/. 1^88 15 g 

':.. - ' ' ':!.The 
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The neat Profit clear of all Outgoings ; be- 
fides the Advantages of the under Crop, as 
before noted; 

Now, as 20 Acres is to 1588 15 9 
So is 100 Acres to 8443 18 ^ 

And tcoo Acres to 84439 7 6 

Neat Profit, clear from all Expences what- 
ever, Felling excepted, which the Top will 
over pay; 
Again, as the Expence of > v. , , 

• c Ail A 2 

20 Acre* is to -> ™ ^ ° 

So is the Expence of 1 00 A-? 

cres to J 35 3 

And the Expence of 1000 A-? ^„ , ,_ 

* r 2 352o IO o 

cres to J 0J 

« 

Now by comparing thefe Advantages, 
and Expences together, we may fee what 
yaft Improvements may be made in the fmaH 
Space of twenty Years. Thus in the largeft 
Account it evidently appears, that by the 
gradual advance of 23526 Pounds in twenty 
Years Time, which is but 11 76/. 6 s. od. 
per Annum^ we gain 84439 /. 7 s. 6 d. which 
at 5 per Cent, is worth four thoufarid, two 
hundred, and twenty one Pounds, nineteen 
Shillings per Annum. 

But as Elm is generally at its Maturity, 
at 40 Years, we Ihould with Patience wait 

until 
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Uiitil then, at which Time it will be worth 
three times the Money it was so Years be- 
fore. But if we fuppofe it double the Va- 
lue, viz. 168878 Pounds, it will be found 
to have very well anfwered our Labour and 

Expence. 

No* is here any Danger, or need of In- 
furance, as in Building, Trading abroad, 
($c. or any extraordinary Taxes, Duties, 
Cuftoms, &c. but all free, and in continual 
Safety, under our own Eyes at all Times : 
Which to a noble Mind muft be very en- 
tertaining. 

Besides the aforefaid Method of Plant* 
ing entire Woods of Elm, we may reap ve- 
ry great Advantages from the Hedge-rows 
of our Enclofures ; if we are but careful 
enough to plant them therein at 1 5 or 20 Feet 
Diftance, when we plant our Quickfets, and 
keep them carefully disbudded from their la- 
teral Buds, as they appear in the Spring. And 
even in old planted Hedges, we fhould plant 
them in like Manner, firft preparing their 
Holes before they are planted with good 
frefli Earth, which will enable them, till 
they have acquired Strength, to fhift for 
themfelves. 

Every 
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Every hundred Rod of Hedging thus 
fdanted, wifl,in forty Years Time, he worth 
near two hundred Pounds. 

In brie£ if the Timher^trees of Oak and 
Elm, in Hedge-rows, are managed with 
good Husbandry, in many Countries, they 
will in twenty Years Time be worth all the 
Land they enclofe, provided that each En* 
clofure does not exceed 6 or 8 Acres, which 
are Fields of a very good Size for the 
Pamper. 

Having thus demonftratcd the great Ad* 
vantages that m^y arife from Plantations of 
Oak and Elm, I can't believe, but that eve* 
ry Gentleman will be induced to make large 
Plantations thereof with convenient Speed, 
and more efpecially, fince the Intereft, Com- 
merce, and Safety of this moft powerful and 
glorious Nation, wholly depends on its Ship- 
ping, and they on continued Plantations of 
Timber; which if neglected, what : ill Con- 
fequences. muft enfue. And indeed, if I 
may b$ permitted to fpeak die Truth, we 
are purfuing thole unhappy Confequences 
with all the-Vigor imaginable. For as the 
annual Confuroption of Timber is, and has 
been for many Years paft very large, our 
Woods are nearly exhausted y and where 

there's 
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there's one Acorn planted for a Succeffibn, 
there's a hundred Oaks felled, and no Pro- 
vifion made for Pofterity. 

What a pity would it be, fhould this 
glorious and powerful Nation* who is blef- 
ied with an illuftrious Family, become a 
Sacrifice to its Enemies for Want of Tim- 
ber to build Ships (or rather floating 
Caftles) of Defence ; wherein its Power 
and Commerce wholly confifts. But Tuch 
unhappy Days, I hope, will never happen ; 
nor is there any Reafbn to fear it, fince 
their moft Sacred Majefties, and the Nobi- 
lity of Great Britain, are greatly delighted 
with the rural Pleafures of Planting and 
Gardening. 
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Chap. V. 

Of the Ter/piration of the Ash, its Man- 
ner of raifing and ordering for Timber ^ 
and Underwood j in Tarksj Woods > Fo- 
r efts j Coppices ; &c. And the Advanta- 
ges that arifefrom fuch Plantations. 

THERE are feveral Kinds of Afh 
growing in England^ but thofe for 
Timber are but two, which are diftinguifh* 

ed 
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ed by the Names of Male and Female : The ; 
one bearing Keys in great Plenty, and the 
other few, if any* 

These Kinds of Afh delight in different 
Soils and Situations, viz* the one on Hillsj 
Mountains, &c. and the other in Valleys, 
low Grounds, Sfr. whereby their Growths 
are different. 

The Female Afh delights in the low 
Grounds, and hath its Wood much whiter 
than that on the Hills, and grows to a 
larger Stature in equal Times; and that 
very foon. The learned , Mr. Evelyn 
reports in his Sylva^ Chap. 6. Pag. 58. 
That the Female Afh hath many times ri- 
ien to fuch prodigious , Statures, (b as in 
forty Years Growth from the Key, an Afh 
Jiath been fold for thirty Pounds Sterling. 
And Mr. Bradley j in his new Improve- 
ments of Planting and Gardening, Tart I. 
Tage 43. tells us, that he has heard of A fh 
Trees of forty Years Growth from the 
Key, that have been fold for twenty five 
.Pounds fer Tree. 

The Ufes that this kind of Timber is ap- 
plyM to, is the making of Oars, Shevers, 
Boat -Staves, Mafts for Boats, Barges, 
Spreets, Blocks, t$c* To the Gun-fmith for 

G Gun- 
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GuA-ftocks ; to WheeUwtights for Plough^ 
Harrows, Waggons, ffr. and in birfef, to 
fo many other Ufes, that they are almoft 

endlefs to enumerate And indeed, were 

thefe Trees not very ufefal, it had been im- 
poffible for one Perfonto have had a Plan- 
tation of his own raifiag, worth fifty thfcu* 
fand Pounds, to be fold, which Mr. E$e» 
tyn makes mention of in his Sylva. 

The Price that is ufually paid/*r Load 
for this Sort of Timber, is more or fefs, a* 
it is in Length and Girt, (ome being worth 
3 /. 10/. per Load, and fame but 3 /. 50 s. 
•40 s. S?f. 

The belt Afli is always produced in the 
beft Lands, which k foon impoverishes ; 
and therefore, fince \is of fuch a ravenous 
Nature, *tis "beft wheh ttiixM with Tap- 
rooted Trees, at large Distances. 

I cannot recommend t!he planting of thfe 
Tree in the Hedges of our Encloiures of 
Meadow or Corn, for tfheir Roots extend- 
ing themfelves for from their Bodies, and 
very fhallow withal, do greatly impove- 
rifh the Graft, or Corn, growing near them : 
Nor can the Heithorns have any Share with 
them, that grow under their Drip j fo that 

$ if 
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jf we intend tp b&ve, good pencep, we muft 
.opt ptenf the A& therein. 
\. . T^e. Afli if rai(e4 frpm See<j, (called 
Key?) which ar^jtp be gathered when they 
^egig ^o fell, abpu* the end of ^fivember^ 
-or fcegfoning <af "JPfCfPtfor, at which Tirap 
you. mifft b« eyeful not tp bury them top 
4eep ; Abpu* tWP Jnchep deep is fully fuffi- 
jQJenp ; but they ViU no* come up, uflt|( the 
fecond Spring after Sowing ; during which 
-tflBfy fihgy flijift fee carefully kept clean 
-fartP Weei$, \ aed mpift in. very dry anp! 

hofc W%tber. 

.•; .Wjistt they.cpme up, yon muft Jceep 
.tfefew vater'd.idifriftg the Spfing and Sum- 
.SiejV (^ the. Weather h 4* y) and free from 
Wfiids, An4 in the beginning of the Win- 
*#\ fpHowiog, &ke fheni out pf the Seed- 
Jta3 witfi ft Trowel, that .tbfijr Rppts may 
*ftt. fee iteaiqed in drawing ; which eaufes 

them to perifh after traafplandog. 

. •A r cj5..YxDp-jiTiuft prune q8P their down- 
4fgh* or lap Rioots ; hut not any .of thejr 
lateral Roots*. ,¥ou muft alfa pre&rve. their 

Tops : from tfah Knife and Bill at all limes-, 

excepting thcfenond Year after itranfplantr 
-log, < when yc^snuil: cut off (heir Heads, 

within ajj Inch or two of die Ground, 
.•-../ G 2 which 
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which will caufe them the next Spring to 
Ihoot away with an abundance of Vigour, 
fb as in few Years to become large Trees. 

N. B. That if they are Very fmall at 
the end of the fecond Year/ 'twill be beft 
to let them remain in the Seed-beds a Year 
or two longer, until they are large enough 
to tranfplant ; which is when they are a- 
bout the Bignefs of a Tobacco-pipfe, or 
Goofe-quill. - 

The Diftances that they fhould be plant- 
ed at, are about one Foot Square, in ftreight 
Lines, after the Manner of Beds, leaving 
between every fourth arid r fifth Row, an 
Alley of two Feet and half in Breadth, 
wherein they may remain for the Space of 
two or three Years at moft ; after which 
they fliould -be tranfplanted in the Places 
where they ate defignM to remain ; or into 
a Nurfery, as directed in my : new Princi- 
ples of Gardening. .... 

The proper Diftances to plant the Afli 
at, when 'tis planted out for good and all, 
are fifteen or twenty Feet, provided that 
we carefully difplace all the lateral Buds 
-every Spring, as they appear. ,. 

. I obferve, that Mr. Evelyn ^ in his ©it 
courfe on Foreft Trees, Tage %$. direfts, 

i v when 
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when we make Plantations of Coppices, con- 
ing of feveral Kinds of Trees, every third 
at leaft fhould be an Afh. For as the Afh 
is known to be a very great Impoverifher of 
Land, by its great imbibing Power, which is 
fuperior to all other Timber Trees ; it there* 
fore follows, that they muft be greatly 
injured thereby ; and efpecially the Elm, 
whofe Roots run very fhallow alfo. But 
for Oaks, whofe Roots penetrates the Earth 
for their Nourifhment much deeper, they 
may be out of their Power of being preju- 
diced by them. But however, I cannot re- 
commend the Afh for a Companion with 
Trees, whofe Roots run fhallow as theirs ; 
and therefore I would always chufe to plant 
them with tap rooted Trees, as Oaks, &c. 
rather than Elms, or other fhallow rooted 
Trees. 

Ashes planted with Oaks, Chefnuts, 
t$c. in Plumps, on the tpps of little Hills 
in Parks, &c. have a very good Effeft, and 
become good Timber very loon, their Soils 
being very frefh and generally fertile. And 
as I have before proved, that Trees draw 
one another up, when planted very near 
together, for want of a free circulating Air 
about th^if lower Parts : I therefore re- 

Q 3 commend 
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commend their planting fomething nearer 
to one another, than the Diftances before 
afligned, that thereby they may be foon 
drawn up to great Heights, whereby they 
will have a fine Afpeft in a fhort Tirtie. 

7 Ti s the Opinion of fome, that to pro- 
pagate the Afh from their Keys, as here de- 
livered, requires more time, than to gather 
Suckers out of the Woods, and plant thettt ; 
becaufe fay they, whilft their Keys lie pre- 
paring themfelves a full Year in the Ground, 
thofe Suckers will have ftfuck Root, and 
made a Shoot, and after them others, in 
the fucceeding Years, much ftronger than 
thofe from the Keys : But 'tis a great Mifc 
take, for tho' they will make a Shoot in the 
firft Year, whilft the Keys are preparing 
themfelves in the Earth, yet 'tis fo Very in- 
confiderable, as of no Value ; for the Suck- 
ers of Afh drawn out of the Woods are 
very rarely well rooted ; and therefore 
they are as long (and oftentimes much lon- 
ger) a. getting good Roots, as the Keys are 
Germinating ; which when they ftrikfe Root, 
bejng naturalized to the Ground, are always 
ftronger, and fhoot with much greater Vi- 
gour than the Suckers, whofe Roots are 
at firft planting, unacquainted with the Soil : 

In 
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In brief, I muft take the Liberty of advifmg 
^gainft the planting of Suckers ; for I hav- 
ing feen the Experience thereof, and know 
that they will never anfwer the defired En4 
of making good Timber in a fhort Space 
of Time r as thofe Trees raifed from Keys 
never fail of doijig ; I rmjft alfo caution 
the planting of another Sort of Afb, th^t 
is a low Grower, and very knotty, not 
worth our while to plant for Underwood, 
or any other Ufc whatever, known to moft 
Husbandmen. 

Having thus declared theraifing of Afhes 
for Timber, I will now proceed to explain 
the Propagation of the Afli for Coppip$- 
wood, which is very advantageous alib. 

To have fine Coppices of Aft), we mvft 
jnake Choice of the beft Land we have, 
which fhoyld be well ploughed in the Sum- 
mer Seafon to mellow. This being done 
in the Spring, when 'tis the Seafon for fpw- 
ing Barley, it muft bejpiouglvd agajm, and 
then fow'd with Afhen-keys, and Barley al- 
fo; for as the Keys will not come up until 
the Spring after (owing, you may very well 
have the Benefit of the Barley the firft Year. 
In the end of the following Autumn, after 
-lowing, caufe the Barley-ftubble to be thin- 

G 4 ly 
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ly hough'd over, which will mellow the Sur- 
face of the Earth, and permit the Rains 
to pafs freely therein. About the middle 
of January following, (if the Frofts are 
over) give your Land a fecond thin hough- 
ing again, which will loofefn and mellow 
the Surface, fo that the tender Tlumes 
of the Keys may with eafe rife through 
jhe fame. 

When the young Seedlings have rifen 
high enough to ftand the Hough, you muft 
tfyen hough them out, at about five Feet 
apart ; and the oftner your Seedlings have 
the Earth ftirrM about them with hough- 
ing, the better they will thrive. And in 
the beginning of the Winter following, 
the Surface of the Ground fhould be turn- 
ed, (that is, lightly cligg'd) about half a 
Spit deep, which will mellow the Surface, 
for the tender Fibres to eafily ftrike there- 
in. Xnd afterwards in the Spring, when 
the Weeds begin to rife, then hough 
them down ; and fo in like Manner you 
muft continue to do, until the Shade of 
your Nurfery prevents their longer Growth. 

The Quantity of Plants that one Acre 
will produce at five feet fquare of one ano- 

ther^ 
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ther, is feventeen * Hundred and fixteen, 
which I thus proves 

Reduce the Length of an Acre into Feet, 
and divide them by five ; . the Quotient is 
the Quantity in an Acre's Length. Thus 
40 Poles multiplied by 16 f, produces 660 ; 
which being divided by 5, the Quotient 

is 132- 

* 

Poles. 

An Acre's Length 40 

Feet in a Rod or Pole 16 £ 

j 1 1 



240 
40 
20 



Pivided by 5) 660 C*33. taJrwE 

< in an Acre** 



.Length. 



16 
is 

10 
10 



00 Remains. 
Now, an Acre's Breadth being 4 Poles, 
multiply and divide as before. 

An 
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An Acre's Breadth 4 Poles* 
Multiply by 16 I 



mm 



Divide by 5 ) *6 HattCrf iMtt 

W an Ao 
Brtaddi. 



6*< i» «n Aorp't 



i Remains. 

If you multiply 132, the Number in 
the Length, by 13, the Number in the 
Breadth, the Produd will be 1 716, the 
Quantity required. 

Trees in an Acre's ? 
Length. 5 I33 

Trees in an Acre's 
Breadth. 



} « 



132 

mmmmmmmmmmmmm 

Product 17 16" 

When we are to raife Coppices of Afh 
mix'd with Oak, Chefnut, &c. we mull 
prepare our Lands by often and early 
ploughing, as before directed ; and in Fe- 
bruary fow your Aihen-Keys < being ga- 
ther'd a Year before, and kept ki.S»nd, 4s 

directed 
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dire&ed for the Acorns of the Oak) with 
the Acorns, Chefnuts, Hazelnuts, Ste* 
( which alfo fhould be kept in moift Sand* 
from their Gathering to the Seafon for 
fbwing, or otherwife they will fhrivel and 
perifli); and when they are 41 come up, 
( which will be by the End of Aprtl^ 8cc. ) 
they fhould be houghM out at the Diftan- 
ces of five Feet, leaving an Oak, Chefnut, 
and Hazel at equal Diftances, (or near 
thereto ) between every two Afhes, where- 
by their feveral Roots of every Kind will 
be at competent Diftances from each other, 
and will be much better nourished, than 
when feveral Plants of one Kind are near 
together. 

This Rule being obferv'd, the feveral 
Kinds will be at twenty Feet apart from 
one another, (being accounted forward in 
a right Line) for they having between 
every two of them an Oak, a Chefnut, 
and a Hazel, each at five Feet Diftance in 
the Line, their Diftances muft be twenty 
Feet, and the like of all the others. Now, 
the fecond Line being but five Feet from 
the firft, you muft obferve to leave the 
Afhen Plants therein, as nearly ag*inft the 
Midft of the Intervals of the firft as can 

be; 
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be; which being well obferv'd, yrill place 
all the other Kinds in the fame Po fit ions. 
The Space that each Kind of Plant has to 
extend its Roots, before they meet any 
of their own Kind, (fuppofing all their 
Growths are equal) is one Hundred fquare 
Feet, w*. at twenty Feet Diftance in the 
Rows, and five Feet Diftance one Row 
from the other. Now, fuppofe that the 
Roots of any one Kind of the feveral Trees 
were forty Years extending themfelves all 
over the Hundred Feet, and in that Time; 
wholly impoverifh'd that Space of all 
the Nourifhment natural to that Plant: 
Why then 'tis reafonable to fuppofe, that 
if the other Trees of Oak, Chefout, and 
Hazel were Afhes alfo, ( as I fuppofe the 
other to be ) that Space of Land would be 
equally impoverifh'd in the Space of ten 
Years, it having there four Times the De- 
mand of Nourifhment to the fame Kind of 
Tree. Therefore, to have Coppices endure 

many Years, we muft intermix feveral 
Kinds together, and not entirely of any 

one Kind. 

. Oaks, Hazel, and Chefnut imbibe the 

Juices of the Earth with as great a Force 

as the Alh, but not the fame; % that 

Nou- 
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Nourifhment or Juice that is imbibM by 
the Oak, is of a quite different Nature from 
that which nourifhes the Afh, and the like 
of all' other Plants ; for the Earth contains 
as great 'a Variety of Juices, neceflary to 
the Support of Plants, as its Plants differ 
among themfelves. . • ,\ 

- Take up a very old Tree of any Kind 
'tis no Matter what, and in its Place 
plant a young one of the fame Kind* arid 
mark the Confequence; or rather take up 
two of the fame Kind, on the iame Piece 
•of Land, as near to one another as. pofiible ; 
in thp Place of any one, plant another of 
the fame Kind, and in the- Stead of the 
other, plant another Tree of a quite different 
Nature;, which laft will thrive Very well, 
whilft the other will but keep its felf alive, 
and- not thrive at all, the neceflary Juices bet- 
ing by the former. Tree nearly or wholly 
exhausted: And therefore 'tis: a general 
Rule, : never to plant the fame Sort; of Plant, 
where one of the lame Kind grew before, 
in the- £me Earth. . This is well fuppor- 
ted byReafon, for were all Sorts of Plants 
to imbibe one and the fame Kind of Nou- 
rifhment, then but one Kind of Land 
would, he neceflary for their Nourifhment, 

or 
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or all Sorts of Plants would thrive equally 
in any Kind, of Land, which they are by 
Experience found not to do. Theie arc 
Sufficient Reafons, vifhy 'tis beft to plant 
Coppices with different Kinds ; for tho" their 
Roots may perhaps run over the whole 
Ground, as foon as when planted entire of 
one Kind, yet their different Natures im- 
bibing, different Juices, do not ijnppverifli 
the Soil ib foon, as when it happens in 
^venues of Lime, orElm-Trees, f&f. that 
one or more die when largely grown. 
• THB,beft .Way to .make good fych Planr 
cations, .is to dig for every Tree, a very 
large and deep Hole where $he former grew, 
carrying- away all the Earth, and inftead 
thereof, bring 'as much of the firftSfwVi 
rfrefli Common or Meadow, and j therein 
-plant your^Tffces, which, if well perfcroi ? d, 
will tahe Rx^ot, and §row away ftcoijgly, 
! Th*i Qjjaritity of old Earth to betaken 
away i&am each Tree ftiouid be a Circle af 
.ten Feet diameter, and two Eeet dciep, 
•wherein' the Jtoots witt; thrive for .many 
'Years before they come toiftjck in flhe natu- 
ral Earth, And in that Time be svell flo- 
ored with fiufficient fuiaesj neceflaijyrjfodhe 
v Supporr of their Roots,, to iflxikejdiebtiM. 

The 
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- ^ h£ A(h being a free Grower, is fit to 
fell for Coppice- Wood, at nine, ten, op 
twelve Years Growth, but the longer the 
better ; and for Timber, when if has had 
about thirty five - or forty Tear's Growth, 
during which Time we fhould obferve, 
that the firft four or five Years they be 
kept clean from Weeds, by often hough- 
ing.; that the Earth be ftirfd about them, 
by <%ging in October or November / that 
they oe^at all Times prefer v'd from Cattle^ 
Beef, Goats, f§c 9 that their leading Shoots 
be preferv'd, " and that thofe intended for 
Timber have their lateral Buds displaced, as 
they break out in the Spring ; which will 
add very very much to their Bignefs and 
Heigljth, and caufe their Timber to be 
$tefcr #biff fin'dts, and coni©q\»iitly of J, 
fftucfc^greater Val«e. 

Tms Seafofi ttf ftti Afe, either ia -Coppice 
or WQod, is about the Middle of 'Decern- 
»f, When thefr 'Sap is mofl: tondenfed !by 
the -Winters «Cbld ; and in tjie following 

"Spring they witt tfoot up again- with Vi- 
gour, provided tfiat yoa cut ifoerh off a- 
6out fix Inched nftove -Ground, and Tate 
Care that the Face of their Cuts are to- 
wards the South, that the Sun may the 

fooner 
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fooner Heal their Wounds, and be. Id's fob- 
ie& to imbibe Wet. 

Per damua, per wedes^ ab ipfb t 
. Ducit opes ammumque ferro. 

2?y Havocky JVounds y and Blows, 
More lively and luxuriant grows. 

N. B. If the Afh is cut down, wheii 
its Sap is any thing vigorous, it will, by 
putrifying, breed a Kind of Worm, that's as 
very injurious to the Timber. 
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Chap. VI. 

Of the Beech, its Manner of raijtng and 
ordering for Timber \, andfDnderviOodj in 
Woods x T arks , Forrefis, Offices ^ &c. 



K » r 



TH E Kinds of Beech, that we have in 
our Woods and Foreifcs, are two, the 
one called the Mountain Beech* (where it 
moft delights to grow, and: the other, cam~ 
fejiraly or wild, growing in level and low 
Lands. 

The 
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* Thh- Wood of the Mountain Beech is 
tyhiter than the other, which is of a 
Mackifh Colour, and a longer Duration; 
The Soil wherein the black Kind delights, 
(that beingf the beft to propagate, with 
Refpe& to its Duration) is that in Vallies, 
or level Lands that are warm, as alfo in 
Aony and barren, as rich loam^ Lands : 
So alio will the Mountain Kind, which 
laft will grow to a ftupendduS Proce- 
rity upon the Tops, arid Declivities of 
chalky Hills, where few or kny other Kindi 
of Trees will keep alive ; and wherever the 
Oak thrives, the Beech will, they delighting 
very much to grow in Confort. 

These Kinds of Beeches are rai fed from 
tlieir Seeds, called Maft, which fhould be 
gathered in OStober^ and may then be fown,* 
or otherwife put into Sand as the Acorns, 
andfowM in the Middle of Fefouarp follow- 
ing, being afterwards ordered in every Re- 
fpe£t, as the Oak, or Afh : You may alfo ga- 
ther young Seedlings out of Woods, frorii 
under large fruitful Trees, that hatfe fhed 
their Maft, which will becdme good Trees 
alfo, provided that you preferve all thett 
Roots that's poffible, and prone their Tops 
to about five or fix Inches in Length. 

H The 
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The beft Size for to get tWe S6fedling$, is 
about the Bignefs of a Tobadco fcipe, pt 
hardly quite fo large, for it is nO't the very 
large Seedlings of a long Standing, chat; 
make the beft Trees. 

The Diftances that they flioutd be pfaft- 
ted at, when fo little, is one Foot in the 
Rows, and each Row two Feet apart. 

The beft Sealbn for this Work, is about 
the Middle of Ottober, or Beginning or 
November ; after which, in the Spring, W6 
jthould difplace their Buds, as directed ¥di 
thofe of young Elms. 

But if we would plant thefti out wherfe 
they are to remain^ when they are fo very- 
young, we fhould allow them fifty Feet 
Diftance, excepting that we waht Plantati- 
ons thereof to grow very high in a ftiort 
Time, and then we may plant them at tetfl, 
.twelve, fifteen, twenty, &c. Feet Diftance, 
* which near ftanding together, will caufe 
their lower Branches to be faturated XVitfc 
Sap, and their Tops advance greatly ill 
Heighth, by having a free Peripiration ifr 
the dry open Air. 

• Ti s a great Pity, that the Propagation 
of this Kind of Tree has been (arid is) fb 
little regarded ; its Ufe being fb vety great, 

that 
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tftrff ftoe mty fm Puef r ( whieh 'tfe owe- of 
tte v«»5Pbeft f arid welt known to the City of 
lLOtoktj vtfakh every Yeatf confUnres many 
Thotifiad Stacks thereof) 1 ;, but for many 
impomivtW particularly 

» baM^ii^ Waur- Works, ail! Sorts of MUl^ 
lor Bthfife* of Wheels, Staves* Coggst, 
flfir. exdatf&ve of the feveralf Ufe& of the 
Hottfl»tdl 

Mine ohtojawms mundi mdhribus dnnk, 
torumatarwn dmmm mm magna fupelleu : 
Vteta pttebatur v feUas % armaria, k&os 9 
Et men/as dab at, &? lances, &pocul* Fagus> &c+ 

Couleii PL L. 6i 

Mmte in the Worlds beft Years the humble Shed, 

Was hafpHf T and fully furmfid : 

Beech made their Chefts, their Beds , and the join* d 

Sfvols. 
. Beech made the, Board, the Platters* and iU 

Bowls* 

'An happy Jge it feems — —» 

. No Ufars did Men moleft, 
, Whhft only Beechen Bowls were in Requeft* 

FroM the Maft r is extra&ed an Oil, that; 
"wotrfd be very advantageous to this King- 

H a dotn 
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dom, had we but plenty of Trees to pro- 
duce Mart in abundance. 'Tis an excellent 
Food for Deer, Swine and Fowls, and the 
Leaves make very agreeable Mattraffes* 

Nay, Mr. Evelyn lays, the very bed and 
cafieft of any in the World, being gathered 
fomewhat before the Froft takes them at 
their Fall. And further adds, that by their 
Tendernefs, and loofe lying together, they 
continue fweet for (even or eight Years; and 
that he himfelf has fometimes lain on them 
(when in Switzerland) to his very great Re- 
freshment; fo (fays he) of this Tree it m%y 
properly be faid, 

—Syha domus, cubilia frondes. 

Juvenal. 

Vthe Woods a Houfe, the Leaves a Bed. 

The Seafon to fell this ftately Tree is 
November ox December i and the Maft is 
eatable (for Swine) in Augufi. Thefe no- 
ble Trees make beautiful Figures in the 
Garden, when trained up in Hedges, to 
enclofe Walks, Quarters of Wilderneffes 
fSe . * 

, Their Manner of planting therein, is 
as before, only we muft plant them at "fif- 

* teen 
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teen or eighteen Inches apart, inftead of a 
Foot. And in the Spring, when they break 
into Buds, rub off all the forward ones, 
and thereby the others will be ftrengthen- 
ed very much. And fince that the thicken- 
ing of Hedges depends upon the Quantity 
of fide Branches, it would be very com- 
mendable in us, to obferve how we place 
the fide Buds of every Plant, that when 
they break out in the Spring, their greateft 
Quantity may lie flufh with the Line of 
the Hedge, whereby 'twill foon be thick- 
ened. And in the Spring, when we ob- 
ferve any Plants to pufh away with one 
ftrong Shoot only, then to pinch off the 
extream Part thereof, which will cayfe fe- 
veral other Branches to break out, that 
become thick and regular j whereby our 
Hedges will rife equally in all their Parts. 

About the middle of Sep ember ', we 
may clip the Sides of our Hedges, but ne- 
ver their leading Shoots ; and in four or 
five Years, they will become very thick 
and handfome. 

N. B. That it is the Pra&ice of ma- 
ny, to plant double (and fometimes treble) 
Rows of thefe young Plants, to caufe a 
thick Hedge ; but I cannot commend it ; 

H 3 for 
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for by their being pku&ed fe .Bear together, 
diey cannot lave a free Perfpiratian ;. and 
^tis therefore that they«do not thrive. 

In this Maaaer thepe are jnany he»Httfi*l 
Hedges of Hornbeam planned, -of which *a 
its Place, that are graceful to XJardens.; acnd 
when Beech and Hornbeam are difcretiooaHy 
mizt together in a Heo^ge, they make a 
very -beautiful Mixture and Variety. 



Chap. Vfl. 

Qf the Birch-Tree, its Montwr -of raiftog 
in iCofiptces, Gardens A &c. 

BECAUSE that this Tree does not 
produce good Timber for building, 
therefore few or any jcares to propagate it : 
But were the Proprietors of poorbawen, 
Lands as well acquainted with its Nature 
as I am, they would greatly -improve fuch 
Lands, by making Plantations thereof: For 
the Nature of this Tree is fuch, that let the 
Soil be dry, wet, gravelly, clayey, faody, 
marfh or boggy, 'twill thrive very well ; 
nay, in the uliginous Parts of Forefts, Parks, 
f$c. where fcarcely a*iy Grajs or Weeds 

live, 
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live, they do fpontaneoufly grow in abun- 
dance, to very great Statures. 

And altho" its Wood is not fit to be ufed 
Ji) Byildings, yef 'tis pf great Service {o th? 
£(}pper for Hoops, as well as to the Tifr- 
ijer, for making divers Houftiold Utenfils, 
and to the Husbandman, for Withes, Broopis, 
&c. fo that we may allure our felves of a 
.JVferfo* f° r ^j when faleable, to thg very 
great Improvement of'fuch barren Lands, 
that before were ufelefs. 

Th^se Tree? are propagated from the 
Suckers as the Elm, and become Trees ve- 
ry foon, provided that the Lane} is not fp 
rich ; for as J faitf before, they delight and 
thrive beft in barren Lands. 

The beft time to pUnt them is Ottober* 
that they piay ftxi'te Rcot by the Springy 
when it often liappens to be attended with 
jjwcji Dro\yth. The Manner of planning 
them in Coppices, is die fame as of the 

N. B. Those who define to know the 

* • • » ~ * . , » 

nj^ng of Wine with the Sap of thefe Trees, 
I refer th/cm to my jiew Principles of Gar- 
dening, "Page 138. 

. / 

JI 4 Cha'p. 
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Chap. VIII. 

Of the Terfiiration of the Platanus, or 
old Roman Plane-Tree : Its Manner of 
raijing and planting in Avenues ', Walks, 
Groves, EJpaliers, &c. 

TH E Romans were the firft that brought 
this noble Plant from the Levant^ 
fparing neither Coft or Pains in its Culti- 
vation ; infomuch, that Cicero and Hor- 
tenjius would oftentimes pour Wine to their 
Roots, inftead of Water, their Value for 
them being fo great ; and indeed, they are 
in my Eye, one of the moft beautiful Trees 
that we have in our WildernefTes or Groves ; 
and 'tis therefore that I am furprizM to 
fee them fo little regarded. 

Besides the old Roman Platanus, there 
are two other Kinds, which have fome 
difference in their Leaves; but their Growth 
is much the fame. They are in general 
encreas'd by Layers, as the Elm> Lime, 
&c. or from their Seed. They delight in a 
frefh, rich, and moift Loam, and as their 
Wood js fomething hard, their Layers Ihould 
be laid down in Q&ober* wherein 'tis tq 
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be obferv'd, that as their Leaves are very 
large, they therefore require to have their 
J^ayers laid at a much greater Diftance, 
than Elms or Lime, whofe Leaves are lefs ; 
for if they have not a free Perfpiration, 
'tis impoffible they can live. 

By the next Autumn, after laying down, 
they will be well rooted, and then they 
muft be taken from the Stools, and plant- 
ed out in a Nurfery, as directed for the E/m, 
but at fomewhat greater diftance. 

It has been the Practice of many, to 
plant this Tree with Lime Trees, which is 
entirely wrong ; becaule thefe Trees do not 
pome into Leaf fo early as the Lime, and 
are then fomething difagreeable. 

The Wood of thefe Trees, (as I before 
pbferved) is very tough and hard, and 
therefore refills the Violence of the Winds. 

They are free Growers, and oftentimes 
arrive to vaft Magnitudes, as appears by 
the 217?. Chapter hereof. In fliort, their 
Beauty is fo very great, that I can't but 
recommend the planting of fome Avenues, 
Walks, Groves, 6fc. in every Gentleman's 
Garden, whofe Soil is natural to them. 

Chap. 
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Of the Portugal Chefnut,- commmfy wi- 
led the EngHfh, or etUble Gfc&uS ; M* 
manner of raijing far Timbtt*^ Vvderr 
wood, &c. 

TH E eatable Chefnut, tbar is' now 
propagated in England, was origi- 
nally brought from Portugal, altho* Gar- 
deners call it the Englijb Chefmjt; but that 
proceeds from their want of being better 
informed, or otherwife to diftingviifji it 
from the Horfe-chefnut, tho' a v§ry im- 
proper Way : But fuch Miftakes in Garde- 
ners, I hope, will be excufed by the more 
learned. 

The difference between tjie Portugal, 
and Horfe-chefnut is very much ; for the 
Leaves of the Portugal are long and par- 
row, fet op tlieir Edges,, with fmatl Thorn- 
like Subftances : And thofe of the Horfe- 
chefnut are very large, divided into five 
(and fomeximes more) Sections, producing 
a very fine Shade, and agreeable Figure. 
Their Fruits are alfo different ; but not fo 
much as their Leaves, except in Tafte ; the 

Portugal 
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Tertngzl bvtt% wcy iRfeet ahdcri^ and 
tibe (Dther hand, ixaagh in tfee Mouth, and 
very difagreeable. 

' The TortzgaJ Chefiitrt is tais'd from its 
Nuts, wfaida being gathered wfoen ripe, a- 
heme the end of September, or beginning 
ofO&akr, mnft, After they lufte laid feme 
time to Sweat, as a Week or ten Days, be 
put into Sand, and therein iaept, until the 
following Spriug, at which Time they are 
to be planted in the places where rhey are 
to remain, (if poflSbfe, for they don't love 
to be often transplanted) or otfaerwife in 
Beds, as dine&ed for the Acorns. 

Thje beft Maanca: of planting, them, is 
la the Bottom of deep Drills, at about one 
Foot apart, and not -with Diifbbers, as is 
pfuaJ, which oftentimes catifes their Mtf? 
carriage : For when a Hole is made with a 
Dibber, and the Nut put in with the lower 
Part, from whence its Radicles £hoot down* 
wards : How is it poflibie for them to live, 
when there is a Hole beneath tfoe Nut, of 
fo great a Depth, as to fee beyond the 
Reach of the tender Radicles, when they 
pre endeavouring to ftrike therein. 

Therefore in planting them, Care muft 
£e taken to fet the Point of each Kernel 

upright, 
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upright, and to preft their lower Parts in* 
to the Earth ; thereby to fettle and fix it well, 
about them. 

The Time that they fhould remain in 
the Seed-bed, is one or two Years at moft, 
according to their Strength and Size ; after 
which Time, when you take them up, 
preferve all their Roots with Abundance of 
Care, their tap Roots excepted, which are 
ever to be cut away; and if your Trees are 
defigned for Walks, Avenues, f£c. their 
often removing will be ferviceable to them ; 
but if you intend them for Timber, 'tis 
much the better Way to plant the Kernels 
where they are to remain, . until ftUM for 
Timber. 

They will thrive very well in moft Kinds 
of Soils that are not over hot, or wet ; 
but beftof all in a frefh Sandy Loam, where* 
in they will, in a few Years, arrive to pro* 
digious Magnitudes. They no more, than 
Other Foreft Trees, delight in being dung- 
ed, or any wife help by Compoft, than what 
their own Leaves produce. 

Mr. Evelyn advifes, that if any Defire 
to fet them in Autumn or Winter, to plant 
them with their Husks on, to prbteQ: them 
from the Mice, during the Winter ; but 

fince 
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fince we may preferve them with Safety 
throughout the whole Winter in Sand, I 
can't .fee why we need run the Hazard of 
kiting our Kernels, by early planting. In- 
deed I mull confefs, that if we can by Traps 
fecure our Seeds from Vermine throughout 
the Winter \ 'tis much the better Way to 
plant them as foon as they are ripe, but 
not in their Husks': For if we do but ob- 
ferve Nature herfelfj we may fee, that as 
foon as ever fhe has ripen'd her Seeds, fhe 
opens the Seed Veflels, and commits them 
to the Earth, from whence they all arife at 
their natural Seafons. 

When Seeds of Trees are thus fown, in 
their proper Beds, they are continually im- 
bibing and naturalizing themfelves to the 
Juices of the Earth, whereby their Germi- 
nation is perform'd more gradually, and 
with greater Strength, than when fown out 
of a Bed of Sand in the Spring, whofe Jui- 
ces are contrary to the Soil that they are 
then planted in, which muft undoubtedly 
be a very great Check to the putting forth 
of their Plumes and Radicles into the Air 
and Earth. 

The beft Seafbn to tranfplant the young 
Seedlings, is, in O&ober, if the Weather 
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19 nnoift enough, or as foon after as pcH 
Uhlb. 

In whrdi dbfervie,* that ycru carefully prt> 
let ve their Leading Shoots, ta prune awajr 
att their lateral Shoots elafc to tbt Sbafl; 
aad ta prdervc and pmme their Rxsoesj as 
before directed 

W»bn we are to plant them out in a Nor- 
fcry, to be afterwards transplanted into 
.Walks, Avenues, ftfev they irraft be plant- 
ed, 29 dir e&fed in my ***© Trmcifles 
cf Gardening, but if we are to plant 
them out for good, in Avenues , f$v. they 
ihould be planted at twenty orthiny Fttt 
afunder t or rather forty or fifty, if their 
Planters could but have Patience ; for the 
more Air circulates atom a Plant, the 
better it thrives, by having a free Pferfpi- 
ration, which Plants cannot have, when 
planted too near together. 

I know a Chefout-tree how growing on 
the Lands of the late Thomas Vernm, Efift 
at Twickenham Park in Middlefex, whote 
Arms extend full fourfcore Feet, wheretof 
we maycafiiy know, at what Diftances 
they fhould be planted for fuch rifcai Era* 
bellifhments. 

& B. 
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'ffl.i&4 The Chtfiiuk is an improper Trw 
to piint fop Bbad^ in Meadows, to fhelter 
Cattie Jroht the Heat of the Summer, &c. 
For \i$ feldom that any Grafs will grow 
uffl&i hs Sfoide. 

iFhp^ nuMl agrfeeable Trees for this Pui> 
pdfe are the EngUJh ElttoSj whofe Arms 
extending far from their Bodies, caufe 
very agteeable Shades ; and thek Leaves 
bteirtg very finally their Drip is moderate, lb 
that -tie (kafs can grow very Well under- 
neath. 

I Jftsat how proceed t>o dire& the raifing 
ahd bwiirittg this Trefe, in the Coppice for 
ttftd4rt#t)<9dj it t»ing very advantageous^ 
\frhtti fe planted. In Fkbriiary^ ot rather 
ftSttfar^ when yofo fow jfyhen-keysj Acorns s 
and Bstiiel Nuls y you muft alfo fet your 
XMJktOs three or four together in Clufters, 
it fix or r eigltt Inches a Part : Which Clu£ 
tfcfls muft tfe placed at twenty Feet diftance 
in Rows, if you tadkte the Pains to fet them; 
e* drqpt ifa Parcels, . at fuch Difl&nees, oh 
the Land, when 'tis ploughed, before har- 
i OMtfag ; and between them, in like Clu- 
flfcifc, as many Acorns, Alhen-keys, and] 
Hafcfti Nute, at equal Distances, as before ; 
dine&c<V ia the Cfcapcer on the AJb fo r 

Under -> 
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Underwood ; or if between the firft ' And 
fecond Furrow you firft drop half a Dozen 
Acorns, then at about five Feet forward* 
half a Dozen Chefnuts, after them, at the 
fame Diftance forward, half a Dozen Hazel 
Nuts, then half a Dozen Afhen-keys ; then 
begin again with the Acorns, then the 
Chefnuts, afterwards the Hazel Nuts, and 
laftly the Afhen-keys; and fo in like Man* 
iier drop the feveral Seeds, the whole 
Length of your Furrow* The firft Furrow 
next the outfide of our new intended Cop- 
Jpice being thus fown, meafure off five Feet, 
and in a Furrow at that Diftance, begin to 
drop the fecond Row, obferving to begin 
it with a Kind that differs from the firft ; 
as for Example, if the firft Row ended with 
an A(h, begin the next with a,n Oak, and 
fo in like Manner continue, until the whole 
is ended ; at which Time you muft harrow 
the Ground the contrary Way that it was 
ploughed, which will bury the Seeds much 
better than to harrow it lengthways with 
the Furrows. 

Thus would I advife the fdwing of Cop- 
pices, rather than to fow them at Randorp, 
sas I mentioned before in my Chapter on 
4he Afh. For by this Method there will be 

no 
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ho Uncertainty of having them at thek 
proper Pittances, when they come to ba 
houghed, which muft happen (let W6r& 
men be as careful as poffible) when they 
are fbwed at Random, and afterwards fin* 
gled out with the Hough: Befides, 'tis 
foon done, and we are certain of a full 
Crop* ' 

But w lien: they are got about three Qt 
four Inches high, they mufl: be thinn'd* 
leaving but one in a Place, which fhould 
be thole that appear to be the ftrongefl 
and tnoft healthy Plants*. 
• N>B. If they are kept cledn froiiD 
Weeds, by Houghings, and the Earth 
ftirM about them by light Diggings, it 
the Beginning of every Winter, their ex- 
traordinary Growths will pay the Expence 
a Hundred Fold ; for nothing adds fo much 
to the Growth of Plants, as • being kept! 
clean, and .the Earth often ftir'd about 
them* A Copfe thus managed, will ba 
fit to fell within eight or ten Years at long* 
eft, after Towing, and yield great Plenty of 
Wood, fit for many Ufes* 
I Wheawe fell Copfe Wood,, we fhould 
preferve as many of the Oaks as ppfftblc^ 
«h& it abtoit forty Feet; Diftanw frctfn 

I one 
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t>ne another, which being kept pruned 
clofe to their Bodies when youAg, will 
fhade the Under-wood but very little; and 
in Time produce fine Timber, of great 
Value. 

If' by any Accident our Plants ihould 
Fail, or by often cutting fhould grow thin, 
we muft thicken them, by laying down 
the laft Year's Shoot9 of either Chefnut, or 
Hazel ; but of this more at large, wheri 
I come to fpeak of the Management of 
Copfes* 

The Time for the felling this Tree y 
cither when 'tis become Timber, or Copfe- 
wood, is the fame as for the Afti or 
Elm. The Timber of this Tree has been 
formerly in very great Efteem among Buil- 
ders, for Girders, . Joifts and Rafters ; and 
were it now as plenty in England as it 
has been;' we need not be put toluch great 
Expences for Tirftber from -Norway as. we 
flow are, but might finifb our Buildings at 
as. cheap' Rates as our Forefathers did, iwhea 
%ngtatod gloried in its ahnoft bouudleTs 
Woods, of ftately Timber Trees.* ' .;; 
- It' mayri't, be- amifs, if I ipeak a Word 
or two in Relation to their Fruits, which 
are gathered about - the Rtidrf'Septemfar} 
- 2 when 
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ivhen they begin to ripen, at which Time 
We ffiould gather/ or rather beat them 
ftmie fiflall Time before they naturally drop 
bf themfelves j whereby they'll keep much 
Ibnger , : than^ when fully ripen'd upon the 
Tree* 

' : *TfnsL Fruit was fdrmerly given to Swine^ 
althb''it was then efteem'd by Foreigners 
at- a vefry high Rate i But now a-Days, we 
feem to have a greater Value for them^ 
\Vhieh : is wltnefs'd by the great Quantities 
roafted every Winter in the Streets of 
fcofidori) and eaten by the Populace there- 
of. Mr. Evelyn tells us, in his Difcourle 
trn this Tree, in Page 43 of his Sylva, that 
in Itdly they boil them with Bacon, and 
(eat them, as we db Beans ; and alfo boil 
them in Wine, and then parch them a 
little-. And in France and Itafy f he fur- 
ther adds, that they roaft them in Embers* 
( or rather parch them, I fuppofe* as our 
People do in London ) and eat them with 
Salt and Wine, or Juice of Lemons and 
Sugar. And in VirgiPs Time, they eat 
them with Milk and Cheefe; 

This ingenious Gentleman d6e$ atfb 
recommend them -for a very hearty Food 
lor Country Husbandmen, being boil'd and 
- • I 2 x eater* 
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eaten with Bacon, inftead of Cole, ( t 
fbppofe Cabbage, or Cole worts) : But in 
England j we value them for eating when 

parch'd or roaffced, as alfo with ftew'd 
Meats, Pyes, 6fr. well known to our 
Englijh and French Cooks. 

The beft Method of prefer ving them 
after gathering, is in dry earthen Veffels, 
clofe ftop'd down from the Air, and kept 
in a dry, cool Place. 

There's no Plant growing fo fit, to 
plant in cold, open Lands, as this Chef- 
nut ; for 'tis fo prevalent againft Geld, 
that where they Hand* they defend othes 
Plantations from the Injuries of the feve- 
red Winds and Frofts. And I am perfuaded, 
that if Plantations of this Kind were made 
along many of our Sea-Coafts, where few 
or any Shrubs will live, there might be vaft 
Improvements made thereby. 

When we make Plantations of Fruits 
in England * we fhould at the fame Time 
make Plantations of this Kind of Chefnut, 
at fome Diftance from the Weft, l^orth, 
and Eaft Parts thereof, to skreen them 
from the Cold, and Injuries of thofe feveral 
Winds ; and indeed, even every Houfe 
fliouW in the like Manner be defended from 

i . thofe 
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thofe Infults : But before I conclude this 
Chapter, I muft inform you, that if your 
Soil is very wet, fo that the Roots ftrike 
into Water, it gives the Fruits an infipid 
watery Tafte, and_ renders the Timber un- 
fit for Buildings. 

N. B. That altho' the Timber hereof 
is very ferviceable in many Kinds of Buil- 
ding, yet it muft never be ufed in Ware- 
houies, Granaries, Sfc. where great Weights 
are laid; for 'tis of a fomewhat brittle 
Nature, and will not fupport great Weights ; 
and tho' by cracking it will give timety 
Notice of its breaking, yet it muft always 
be avoided in fuch Stru&ures. 

N. B. Aifo, that the A flies, both of the 
Chefnut and Afli, being made into a Lee, 

will ftain Linen very much. This I thought 

neceflary to mention, to the good old 

Country Houfe-wife* 
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Chap. X. 

Of the raifing and ordering the Horfe-Chef? 
nut-Tree, for Avenues, Walks, Grovef, 
Wilderneffes, &c. 

TH E Horfc-Chefnut Tree was brought 
from Conflantinople to Vienna, thence 
into Italy, and fo into France \ but I 
think that they were brought to England 
from the Levant. They are raifed from 
their Nuts, which ripen and fall in Sefr 
tember, which is the Seafon for their fow- 
ing ; but if your Ground is not then ready, 
you may keep them in Sand until it is. 

The*- are fown in Drills, made about 
fix Inches deep, and a Foot afunder, drop'd, 
or rather plac'd, as directed for the <Por* 
tugal Chefnut, at about one Foot apart. 

They muft remain in thofe Drills, before 
they are tranfplanted into the Nurfery, at; 
leaft two Years, at which Time their lead- 
ing Shoots, or Tops, and their lateral or 
horizontal Rcots fhould be preferved ; but 
their Tap Roots njuft be prunM away 
entirely, 

4 * 
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The beft Time to tranfplant them, is 
Ottober or November. If you tranfplant 
them into a Nurfery, to be afterwards re«* 
niov'd, you muft plant them in Rows, about 
two Feet apart, and the Rows four Feet 
afunder. 

The Reafonwhy Iadvifethis thin Plan* 
ting, is, That as 'tis a Tree of a quick 
(growth, it therefore follows, that it re- 
quires a free circulating Air, to perfpire 
away the crude watry Part of its Sap, of 
which it is always imbibing g^eat Quantities ; 
for 'tis always feen, when Trees have a fui- 
ficient Quantity of open Air, circulating a* 
bout them, that they are of a much ftronger 
and quicker Growth, than thofe that are 
thick arid clofe planted ; for Plants are as 
eafily ftifled for Want of Air, when too 
clofe planted, as human Bodies, when too 
" great a Number are confined in a fmalt 
Room : But I need not to have given my felf 
this Trouble, fince I have already by many 
Inftances prov'd the Neceflity of a free 
drying Air, for the Perfpiration of Vege- 
tables in general ; which are fufficient Proofs 
of the Neceflity of thin Planting. 

In this State they are to remain in the 
Nurfery for three Years, keeping them dif- 

I 4 budded 
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budded every Spring of th*ir lateral Buds, 
find houghed clean from Weeds, which, if 
fuffer'd to grow, will be a great Hindrance 
to their Growth ; and digged once a Year, 
Jpon after the Fall of their Leaves. 

At three Years End, they will be greatly 
advanced, ^nd if your Land is not theo 
ready to tranfplaqt them in for good, you 
jnuft take them up, and replant them again 
\n thp fame Places, taking Care not to 
bruife their Roots, as little as poffible, and 
to prune all their Ends with a very Ihatp 
Knife. 

This Rempyal and Pruning willcaufe 
them to ftrike frelh Roots, whereby they: 
will become very well rooted, afld fit to 
tranlplant at any Time hereafter j but if 
your Land is ready to plant them into Ave- 
nues, Walks, Groves, &c, Then plant them 
at forty Feet afunder, or more, as fifty or 
fixty Feet, if your Avenyes are very iojpg 
and fpacious. But Avenues that are of a 
fhort Length, may be planted, at thirty or 
thirty five Feet apart, and fingle Walks at 
fifteen, twenty, or twenty five Feet, 

Gloves and Wildernefles being parts of 
a Garden, more for the Pleafure of Shade, 
jhan Profit of Timber, may therefore fe 
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planted fomcthing thicker, eiparially where 
their Shade is required immediately : And 
in fuch Cafes the Diftance of eight, ten, 
twelve,. or fifteen Feet, may be allowed. And 
when you plant a Grove on Purpofe for 
Shade, you may be allowed to cut off the 
Heads of your Plants, .which will caufe 
them to fpread very much ; but this Work 
ihouldbe never pra&ifed in any. other Plan- 
tations, as in Avenues, Walks, <S>7\ where 
the leading Shoot carries on the Height of 
the Tree, which is both graceful and advan- 
tageous. 

The Heads of your Chefnuts fo cut, 
fhould be covered over with Dees-wax and 
Mutton Suet, to preferve their Bodies fron* 
imbibing Rains, dfr. that are very often 
their Deftru&ion. And Once I am now 
got into the Grove, I muft give you a 
Word or two of Advice therein, as to their 
Manner of pfenting, which fhould always 
be after Nature's own Rule,' by placing 
them in an irregular Manner, and not rang- 
ing every Way like Apple or Cherry Tree$ 
in an Orchard* 

The Care that is required in the Ma* 
nagement of thefe Trees, after they are 
planted put in Avenues, Groves, S$c fc xo 

fecurq 
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fecure them from being difturb'd in. their 
Roots, by Winds, to keep them moift in 
the Spring, after planting, as alfo the Sum- 
mer afterwards, if they prove dry. And 
the next Spring following, prune off the 
leading Shoot of every Branch, juft as they 
are going to break into Leaf, which muft 
be done again, for three Springs next after. 
The Reafon of their being thus ftop'd, is 
to ftrengthen them, near to their Bodies, 
whereby they are lefs liable to be broken by 
violent Winds, which they are fuhjeQ: to, 
when permitted to fhoot out very long 
jointed Arms at their firft planting: For 
the oftner a* Branch is ftopt at its leading 
Bud, the thicker and ciofer jointed it grows, 
and confequently ftronger; and therefore 
the better able (3s being very brittle Wood) 
to refift the Violence of the Winds, which 
oftentimes for Want of their being fo orde- 
red, ruins many a noble Tree. 

When this Tree is planted at a fufficient 
Diftance from others, fp as to enjoy a free 
Air, it will produce great Plenty of Beautir 
ful Flowers in the Spring, that make a 
graceful ( or rather as Mr. Evelyn fays ) a 
glorious Appearance, fuperior to all other 
Foreft-trees at that Time ; therefore that 

we 
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we may not deprive ourfelves of this Beau* 
ty, let their Diftances in Avenues, Groves* 
&c. be rather thinner than the aforefaid 
Diftance ; or otherwife when their Heads 
begin to meet, saufe them to. be reduced, 
both in Length and Number, to let in a 
free drying Air, which will caufe them to 
fhoo: afrefh, and produce Flowers in great 
Plenty. 

Sometimes in large Gardens we make 
Hedges of this Kind of Plant ; And I do af? 
fure you, that there is none more beautiful, 
if they are skilfully ordered. # 

Most other Hedge-Plants will bear the 
Sheers to clip them at any Time, but this 
will not. Thefe muft be pruned with a 
Knife, cutting them in every Year, to the in- 
ward Buds, which the next Spring will 
fhoot forth, and produce great Plenty of 

Flowers. 
The Seafop for pruning them, is the 

Spring, juft before they break into Leaf; 

for then the Sap being in Motion, and the 

Weather warm, their Wounds are foon 

healed, 

, If you prune them in the Winter, they 

will imbibe Cold, Rains, &c. that are 

prejudicial ; and fince that the Trou- 

. ble 
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Me and Expence are the fame, I can't fee 
why they may not be prunM in the Spring, 
when all the Frofts and cold Rains are over ; 
but if you had rather prune them at ano- 
ther Seafon, when your BuGnefs is not fo 
much upon your Hands as 'tis in the Spring, 
and can't fo well fpare Time, you may per- 
form the lame in September, when their 
Nuts are fallen, and have almoft done grow- 
fag; for then their Wounds will be heal- 
ed before the Winter comes on. 

N. B. That altho 1 Hedges of Horfe- 
Chefnuts are vgry beautiful, both in Leaf, 
Flowers, and Fruits ; yet they are not to be 
planted in fmall Gardens ; for notwith- 
standing their annual Primings, they will 
gather and cover a great deal of Ground, 
as four or five Feet in Breadth, which finall 
Gardens can't well (pare. 

-AT. B. That the aforefaid Breadth of 
four or five Feet (hould be allowed for at 
their Planting, or otherwife the Walks will 
become too narrow, as they advance in 
Growth. 

The Difiance they {hould be planted at in 
the Hedge-lines, is three or four Feet ; and 
as their Branches are produced every Spring, 
you muft nip off the leading Bud of each, 

(the 
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(the upright one excepted) which will caufi 
them to grow thick and handfome in a 
fhort time. 

Thus have I given you a full Account 
of the Culture of this noble Tree, which 
tho'a very quick Grower, and generally 
of a large Stature, yet is not above the 
Jmploy of an Efpaiier, to enclefe our 
Orangeries, Fruit Garden^ f$c. to prote& 
them from thelnfults, and Injuries of Winds, 
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Chap. XL 

Oftht Yerfpiration of the WalTnut-Tree, 
its Msnner of raijtngfir Timber j 8rc. 

IT* U E Kinds of Wallnut Trees that we 
„ have in England are two, the one, 
a very large Kind called the French Wall- 
nut, and. the other a lefler, called the Eng~ 

4g/& Wallmit. 

O* thefe Kinds, thebeft for the Table 
is the Englijk, its Kernels being much 
fweeter, firmer, and fuller, and Shell very 
thin ; whereas the other, the' very large) 
yet its Kernel is very fmall, in Reipect to 

it* 
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its Size* and of a Very watry Flavour ; nay* 
lbmetiraes a Jelly only, and the Shell of a 
great Thicknefs : And indeed, fome. of the 
Bnghjh Kinds have very thick Shells, apd 
very fmall aMb ; but their Kernels are for 
the generality very firm and good, tho* dif* 
ficult to get at* The beft Kinds of Wallnuts* 
are thofe whofe Shells are very thin, and ea^ 
fy to crack, of a middling Size, that grow 
in a dry rich Loam, and enjoy a frefh dry* 
ing Air in all their Parts. 

But altho' the French Wallnut is the leaft 
valuable for the Table, yet 'tis excellent for 
Pickling ; and the Tree produces fine Tim- 
ber in a few Years, that is of great Value to 
Cabinet-makers, &c< for inlaying of Tables^ 
Chairs* Looking-glafs Frames, Sfc. This 
Kind of Wallnut is very plenty in Virgi- 
nia j, as well as in Franc* ; and 'tis a great 
pity that we don't propagate them in eve- 
ry Eftate, where the Soil is natural to them* 
fince they will profper as well with us, as 
they do in their own native Country. At 
Twickenham Park in Middle fex s are divers 
planted* by that late Encourager of Plann- 
ing and Gardening, the honourable Thomas 
Vernon, deceafed, that are arriv'd to very 
great Statures in Ids than thirty Years from 
the Nuts. These 
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These Kinds of Trees are propagated 
from their Nuts, which are to be planted as 
foon as ripe, or kept in Sand till the March 
following, and then planted out, as direct- 
ed for the Chefnuts : But plant them when 
you will, great Care muft be taken to pre- 
ferve, them frQm Mice, and other Vermin, 
Jeft they difeppoint you of Succefs. 

Mr. Evelyn advifes, that they be plant- 
ed with their green Husks on, with Strew- 
ings of Furze cut fmall, to prevent their, 
Accefs thereto ; but if feveral Traps are fet, 
whofe making and letting are well known 
to Gardeners, they may be kept fecure from 
them, without any kind of Danger. 

Mr. Evelyn recommends their being 
fteep'd in Milk before they are planted j 
but if they are kept from the Air in Sand 
after gathering, or planted as foon as ga- 
thered, according to Nature's own Method, 
they will thrive . very well, and produce 
ftrong and healthy Plants : Aod here oblerve, 
that if 'tis poflible, you mult plant the Nut 
where 'tis defiga'd to remain, rather than 
to be fown in a Seed-bed, (as before direct- 
ed) and afterwards tranfplanted into a Nur- 
fery for fome Time, before they are planted 

put for good. 

r fc . Both 
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Both Kinds of Wallmitt thrive bell id 
moderate, dry, rich Soils ; and Mr. Ev*~ 
tyn fays, efpecially if it incline to a feeding 
Chalk or Marie, where 'tis preceded from 
the Cold, though it afieft Cold, rather than 
exrream Heat, as in large Pits, Vallies, fcfr* 
nay, even in ftony Grounds, and on Hills* 

If we plant entire Woods of them, they 
fhould be at fifty or fixty Feet Diftance; 
but in Meadows, Corn-fields, &c. a hun- 
dred Feet is near enough. Mr. Evelyn re* 
ports, that in Buf gundy ^ where they abound, 
they are planted in their beft Wheat Lands, 
at fixty Feet, and an hundred Feet apart ; 
nor do they injure their Crops, but rather 
fceep them warm : In fliort, this Tree is of 
fo great a Value in that Country, that 
when ever they fell an old or full grown 
Tree, they always plant another near there- 
to ; fo that their Number is never diminifh* 
ed : And had tfie People of England obfer* 
ved the fame Rule, of planting an Acorri 
when they felled an Oak, we might have 
had a continual Supply of Timber for our 
civil and naval Ufes, which 'tis to be fear'dy 
we fhall ftand in very great need of, before 
fixty Years more are ended, if a timely Pro* 
vifion is not made, and that very fpeedilyi 

And 
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And fince that the Strength and Glory 
of this Nation depends on our Ships, of 
War and Cdmmerce, what a Conditio 
on fhall we be in, when our Woods are 
exhaufted of their Timber, and we become 
obliged to other Nations for Timber to build 
our Ships with ? 

This being well confider'd, is fufficient 
to induce every Britijh Subje& to fpeedy 
Plantations of Timber Trees in general, and 
more efpecially* fince that thereby they not; 
only enable themfelves with proper Mate- 
v rials for Defence, &c. but their Eftates arcf 
vaftly improved, to the great Advantages 
of themfelves, and their Pofterity after 
them. 

In the Management of Wallnut Trees, we 
are to obferve, firft to preferve their leading 
Shoots at all Times ; fecondly, to difplace 
their lateral Buds, as they appear in the 
Spring ; and laftly, to preferve them from 
being injured by Cattle and Weeds whilft 
young. 

These Trees are very proper for Ave- 
nues, Walks, Sfc. being planted at forty or 
fifty Feet diftance in Lines, and the Lined 
double that diftance from each others 
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Mil. Evelyn makes mention in his Sy/va, 
Tage $4. that the Bergftas, (which extends 
from Heidelberg to Tyarmfiadf) is all planted 
with Wallnuts, chiefly for their Ornament 
and Shade ; lb as a Man may ride for many 
Miles about that Country under a continu- 
ed Shade or Arbour, which in hot Seafons 
mull: undoubtedly be very refrefljing to the 
Traveller, as well as diverting, when their 
Fruits are ripe. Now could we but once 
entertain fuch noble Spirits within us, how 
vaftly it would improve the Glory and 
Wealth of the Nation in general ? That . 
glorious Defign (mentionM by Mr* Evelyn * 
in his following Tage 55.) in Henry the 
Fourth's Time, of planting all the High- 
ways of France with Elms, would have 
enrich'd and ftrength'd that Nation to a 
very great Degree, had not the rude and 
mifchievous Teajknts deftroy'd their firffc 
Plantations, which caufed the thorough Pro- 
fecution of the Defign to be ftopt, where- 
by the Roads of France continued naked* 
But had that Defign been then executed, 
what a glorious Country would France have 
been by this Time ? Its own Hedge-rows, 
by the Way-Sides, would have produe'd 
fuch immenfe Quantities of valuable Tim- 
■.:• * 2 ber 
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ber for building of Ships, Forts, Cables, 
t$c. that would have greatly added to the 

'Strength and Wealth of that Nation. And! 
fince that the Britijb Soils are as fertile ass 
any in Chriftendom, we might, were we 
to plant our Hedgerows in like Manner, 
ibon arrive to the fame, if not a greater 
Glory therein, and at little or ntt Expence 
in the Operation. 

The Smell of thefe Kinds of Trees is dis- 
agreeable to many, and fo is the Smell of 
Violets, Pinks and Rofes, which to the ge* 
neral Part 6f Mankind are delightful : But 
in Ireland; they are chiefly propagated for 
the agreeable Smell of their Leaves. 

Indeed, wh?n their Leaves fall in the 
Autumn, and putrify on the Ground, they 
do emit a Steam, which is difagreeable t& 
many ; but 'tis fooft over, and therefore not 
worth our Notice. Mr. Evelyn reports, 
that the Juke of the fallen Leaves is obnox- 
ious to their Roots ; but for my Part, I 
cannot fey any thing thereof : But thisf 
know, that the Husks and Leaves being 
infusM in warm Water, wift deftrby Wprmi 
in Grafs-plots and Gravel-walks. Aui MfT 

, Evelyn fays, that the Water of their Hasks 
is fovercign againft all peftHential Infe£i-» 

2 ons, 
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ons, and that of the Leaves, to cleanfe and 
heal inveterate Ulcers. The green Husks 
or outward Shells being boiPd, make a very 
good dark yellow Dye, without any Mix- 
ture ; and 'tis with this, that thofe Vaga- 
bonds, vulgarly calTd Gypfies, difcolour 
their Skins, in Imitation oiMgyftians. *Tis 
further added, by the aforefaid Gentleman, 
that their Leaves being diftilled with Ho- 
ney and Urine, and apply'd, caufes Hair to 
grow in bald Places ; which if true, would 
be very ferviceable to Horfe Dealers, who 
have Horfes on their Hands, whofe Knees 
are broken and batterM by Falls, f$c. and 
want Hair, to conceal thole Faults from 
their Chaps. 

Their Kernels produce a fine Oil, which 
in Italy is drank by the Country People 
when they are afHi&ed with Pains in their 
Sides, and gives them immediate Eafe. Mr. 
Evelyn fays, that one Buihel of Nuts will 
produce between (even or eight Pints of 
Oil, which the fooner 'tis drawn, is the 
more in Quantity -, but the drier the Nut 
is, the better in Quality. 

The beft Method of keeping Wallnuts, 
is to gather them wheh they are full ripe, 
in a dry Day ; after which let them lye a 

Day 
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Day or two in a dry Place, being cleaned of 
their Husks, and rub'd very dry. Then 
put them into leaden Pots cover'd over, 
and bury them in the Ground, where the 
Rains or Wet cannot get at them, and they 
will keep the whole Year about. 

When you have not the Conveniency of 
leaden Pots to preferve them in, or fliould 
by Negleft fuffer them to be very dry, and 
their Kernels fhriverd, you muft ijifufe 
their Kernels in very warm (but not fcald- 
ing hot) Water, which will in a fhort Time 
caufe them to fwell as large as when firft 
gathered, and their Tafte be nearly the 
fame. 

It is the Opinion of many, that thefe 
Sort of Trees thrive much better, when 
their Nuts are beaten off, then when ga- 
thered. But 'tis a Miftake, for inftead of 
thriving better, they thrive lefs ; but they 
are abundantly more fertile. This Fertility 
is caufed by the feveral Wounds and Bruifes 
that they receive in their Bark when thrafh* 
ed, that hinder the Sap's free PafTage • 
whereby 'tis much fooner infpiflated into a 
glutinous Subftance, fit for new Prod uni- 
ons ; then when the Sap Veflels are whole 

K 3 and 
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and entire, and abounds with a greater Plen- 
ty of frefh crude Sap. 

In Italy j they drive the Tops of their 
Poles that they thrafh them with full of 
Nails, and Stubs of Iron, on purpofe to gaul 
and break off the Bark, in thrafhing off the 
Fruits ; which they believe to be an Im- 
provement to their Trees. 

Mr. Evelyn j in his $$tb Tage of his 
Sylvdj fays, that a curious Friend of his 
obferved, that the Sap of this Tree afcend§ 
and defcends with the Sun ? s diurnal Courfe, 
(which it vifibly flackens in the Night) and 
more plentifully at the Root, on the South 
Side, than on the North Side, notwith- 
ftaiiding that thole Roots on the Nortfy 
Side were much larger. 

By many of the preceding Experiments, ,- 
I have proved, that Vegetables perfpire moft 
in the Day Time, and that proportionably 
to the Heat and Moifture of the Weather, 
I have alfo proved by the foregoing, that 
Ws the Heat of the 'Morning that rarifies 
the Sap, and prepares it fit for Perfpiration ; 
and that when the Cool of the Evening 
advances, the Sap is thereby cpndenfed in 
its Veflels, whereby it recedes towards the 
Roots j and 2X the fame Time, to fupply 

the 
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die Place of the rarified Sap, the Dews of 
the Night, and the Air alfo, are freely im- 
bibed by the Vegetable : So that what Mr. 
Evelyn's Friend obferved, on the rifing and 
falling of the Sap diurnally, was no more 
than the Beginning and Ending of its diur- 
nal Perfpirations, and imbibing Force, when 
'twas by the Cool of the Evening changed 
from a perfpiring; to an imbibing State, dS? 
contra. And the Caufe of the Sap's being 
in a greater Motion on the South Side, 
than on the North Side, proceeded from the 
different Degrees of Heat, that the South 
Side was expofed to, more than the North " 
Side ; for the greateft Heat demands* the 
greateft Supply of Moifture to fupport the 
Perforation of that Part of the Plant, and 
for want thereof, it often perifhes. Now 
feeing that Plants perfpire away their §ap, • 
in all their feveral Parts, with Velocities 
equal to the feveral Expofitions of their 
Parts ; it therefore follows, that the North 
Part of Plants that are leaft expofed to the 
Sun, imbibe Moifture with a lefs Velocity 
than thofe of the South, which confequent- 
ly caufes their Growths to differ very much. 
But if the Sap of Vegetables did circulate, 
as Blo*>d does in Animals, then by its Civ- 

K 4 culation. 
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culation, the South Part of the Vegetable 
would be affifted by the Sap from the 
North Side, and confequently the Sap in the 
South Side would afcend with a Velocity \ 
equal to that of the North, &c. which it 
does not do : But more of this when I 
come to prove the Non-circulation of 

Sap. 

The Ufes that we might apply this Beau- 
tiful Timber too, had we great Penty there- 
of, are almoft endlefs. 'Tis now of great 
Ufe to the Gun-fmith, to the Cabinet-ma- 
ker, to the Joiner, &c. and had we Plenty 
thereof, we might wainfcot our Rooms, af- 
ter the beautiful Orders of Architecture, 
which would furpafs all other Wainfcoting 
whatever ; and more efpecially, if 'twas 
judicioufly mix'd with Cedar, Ebony, Man- 
Jfhaneel, Mohoggony, Ste. its Surface being • 
very beautiful when polifVd. 

The Manner of preparing this Timber 
for poliihing, is to fet it in a very dry Place, 
to be well dry'd before you work it, for it 
will fhrink very much. Some Joiners will 
put it in an Oven, after the Bread is drawn 
out, for feveral Times, one after another, 
until it become very dry ; others will place 
ft |n 9. dry Hpufe, and keep it a Year or 

fwq 
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two before they work it, which I take to 
be much the beft Way. However, ufeit 
which Way you will, it muft be very well 
dry'd before 'tis wprkM: And when 'tis 
work r d into its defign'd Form, then they 
polifh it over with its own Oil very hot, 
which gives it a pleafant fhining Black, that 
is very beautiful. 

The mod valuable Part of this Tree, is 
the very Heart or inward Parts thereof, 
both of Body and Roots ; fo that when 
thefe Trees are felPd, great Care fhould be 
taken to preferve their large Roots, for 'tis 
oftentimes feen, that their Roots only are 
of greater Value, than all their Body and 
Branches together. But when thefe Trees 
are fuffered to g^ow very old, as forty or 
fifty Years, 'tis very rare, that their Bodies 
ever fail of having a very beautiful Grain 
in their Hearts, which are the only Parts 
that are valuable to the Cabinet Maker. 

Their Sap is ufefui for making of Gun- 
Stock, Chairs, Table-Frames, and other 
like Ufes. 

These Kind of Trees are fold by the* 
Foot folid, as other Timber, but the Price 
is as uncertain, as the Quantity of Heart 
happens to be more or lefs. I have known 

a 
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a Wallnut Tree, that contained about fifty 
Iblid Feet of Timber, whole Heart was 
very good, fold for twenty pQunds to a 
Timber Merchant, and afterwards to a 
Cabinet-maker, who undoubtedly had a 
Profit therein. And I have known others 
much larger, whofe Hearts were very 
incbnfiderable, fold for an eighth Part 
of the Money, at one Shilling per Foot; 
and at that very low Price they are as valu- 
able to an Eftate as Oak, Elm, ®c. But 
when they happen to be of a fine Grain, 
and have good Store thereof, they are of aU 
unknown Value. 

I have feen fome Afhen Trees, which 
have been full of large Knots, that were 
very beautiful in their Grains, and of great 
Value to the Cabinet Maker, but they are 
always accidental. 

&£ech is oftentimes very beautiful in 
its Grain, and therefore is ufed by Cabinet- 
Makers for inlaying; and very often, they 
by wafhing it over with a Deco&ion of the 
green Husks of Wallnuts, fell it for Wall- 
put-Tree to thole who are unacquainted 
therewith. 

This Kind of Wood is of a very brittle 
Nature, and therefore muft not be ufed 

in 
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in Buildings, for Girders, Joifts, Rak 
tcrs, ®f. 

The Scafon to fell this Tree, is Decem- 
ber, at which Time they fliould be careful* 
lygrub'd, and not faw'd off at their Batts, 
as other Timber Trees are, except that the 
Buyer contents thereto. 
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Of the Terjpiration of the Lime-Tree, itt 
Manner ofraifingj and planting in Ave* 
nuesj Walks > WilderneJfeSj Groves., &c. 
and in Tarks^ Woods j &c. for Timber. 

THE Line-Tree is alfo called the Lin- 
den-Tree j of which there are two 
Kinds, the Male and the Female ; the Male 
is of a flower Growth than the Female, its 
Leaves very fmall, fomewhat like an Elm, 
but a harder Wood, very full of Knots, and 
a reddifh Green. The Female Kind is of $ 
much quicker Growth, producing Leaves 
of a much larger Size, and odoriferous 
Bloflbms in the Spring, that perfume the 
Air, and fupport the induftrious Bee with 
great Plenty of Food. About 70 Years 

ago' 
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ago wc received this Kind of Tree from 
Flanders and Holland, notwithftanding 
that, at the very lame Time, our own 
Woods produced them fpontaneoufly ; fuch 
has been our Folly, to value the Produft of 
foreign Countries, and to neglefl: that of 
our own, which in many Refpe&s is vaflrly 
fuperior to them ! 

Both thefe Kinds are railed from Seed 
or by Layers and Suckers, flipped off from 
the Roots of the old Trees. The Soil 
that they delight in, is a rich moift Loam, 
with a ftrong holding Bottom ; but not a 
Clay, which is jof too cold and wet a Na- 
ture, that chills and rots their Roots ; and 
on the contrary, a Sand is of too hot and 
dry a Nature, which ftarves their Roots* 
And fome Loams that are of a fandy or 
gravelly dry Nature, are alfo too hot, 
caufing them to (hoot out very early in the 
Springs and to drop their Leaves, or turn 
yellow about Midfummer* whereby their 
Beauty is foon over. 

Their Seeds are ripe, and fit for gathe- 
ring about the End of Oftoberox the Begin- 
ning of November j at which Time they may 
be fown in a Seed-Bed as Heithorns, or pre- 
fcrvM in Sam} until the February following;, 

and 
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and then fbwed in Beds, as before dire&ed, 
wherein they muft retoain two Years; after 
which tranfplant them into a Nurfery, as 
directed for the Englijb Elm. But if you 
increafe them by Layers, the ufual Seafon to 
lay them down is February j b,ut I muft 
confefs, that the Fall of the Leaf is much 
the better Time ; for when their tender 
Shoots are laid in the Earth fo very early, 
they have a much longer Time to imbibe 
the Juices thereof, and prepare themfelves 
to ftrike Roots with much greater Vigour, 
than when laid down in February j and 
oftentimes attended with dry Weather in 
the March following. 

Their Diftandes that they fhould be 
planted at, in grand Avenues, Walks, 
Groves, &c. is from thirty five to forty 
Feet, but in Avenues, that are lefs no- 
ble, they may be at thirty, twenty five, 
or twenty Feet. And in fingle Walks in a 
Wildernels, at fixteen Feet, in Groves at 
ten or twelve. 

These Trees make yery beautiful dole 
Hedges, and very foon, being planted at 
about five or fix Feet apart, or nearer, if 
'tis required, to make a foil Hedge at once. 
At which Time 'tis beft to plant Plants of 

two 
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two Sizes, the one very low, to thicken 
at the Bottom, ind the other fomcthing 
taller. But obfervc, to reduce their Heads 
proportionally to their Quantity of Roots, 
as directed irt the preceding Le&urcs : 
To cut away all tht capillary Roots that 
they are attended with, which being ge- 
nerally very much matted together, pre- 
vent the Earth from clofing to their fibrous 
Roots, and thereby often perifh : To 
clofe the Earth very carefully about 
every Root, to prune them withafharp 
Knife, to cut away all Parts bruifed by the 
Spade in taking up, and to plant them as 
foon as poffible, after being taken out of the 
Nurfery. The beft Sizes are thofe about 
two or three Inches Diameter'; or if they 
are larger as four or five Inches, they wiH 
do very well, provided that they are well 
rooted. I have planted Trees of this Kind, 
and of Englijb Elms alfo, that have been 
eighteen Inches Diameter at their Butts, 
that have thrivM very well. - 

The Seafon to plant this Tree is, at 
the general Fall of the Leaf, in O&ober or 
November j at which Time you muft fecure 
them from the Injuries of Winds, Beaffc, 
sndworfer Creatures, that take Pleafure in 

de« 
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deftroying young Plantations. Their Bark 
is eafily cut, by Boys in Flay ; and there- 
fore, as they are our chief Ornaments for 
Efpaliers, or Skreens before our Doors, to 
proteffc us from the Sun, Duft, Winds, 15c. 
we fhould, whilft they are young, defend 
them, by large Trunks, placed at fuch 
£>iftances, as to admit the Air's free Circu- 
lation, and their Bodies to dilate. 

The Shoots of this Tree are of a beautiful 
Red, and very pliable, fo as. to cover 
Arbours, fhady Walks, f$c. in a fhort 
Time, that produce a very pleafant and 
agreeable Shade. And Mr. Evelyn fays, 
That the fweet Odour of their Blofforns^ is 
admirably prevalent againft the Epilepfy, 
that is the falling Sicknefs ; and therefore 
recommends their being planted before ewe* 
ry one's Door, as well in the City as Cqujqh 
try; and were the broad Streets of London* 
as the Hay-market^ Tett-mellj Strand* 
Fleet-ftreetj HolbouMj Cbeapjide, &c. plan- 
ted with thefe Trees, at about eight Feet 
Diftaoce from the Houfes, on the inward 
Edges of the Kennels, and kept neatly cut 
in Efpaliers, or Pyraments, nothing would 
be more delightful and entertaining ; Then 
might we view a City in a Wood* 

Stat 
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Stat Philyra ; baud omnes formofior altera furgii 
Inter Hamadryades j MolUJJima y candida y tevisj 
Et viridante comdy & bene olenti flare fuperb* 9 
Spargit odoratam lati atque tqualiter umbram. 

Coulci L. 6. JPk 

4%e ftately Limey fmootb, gentle y fiteighi, and 

fair* 

(With which no other Dryad may compare) 

With verdant Locks y and fragrant Blojf orris deckt 9 

Does a large, ev y n y odor ate Shade projeB. 

The Timber of this Tree, is vaftly ufe* 
ful to the Carver, Cabinet-maker, Heel- 
maker, f$c. and therefore in fome proper 
Fart of our Lands, we fhould make Plan-* 
tations thereof, exclufive of Avenues, 
Walks, ®c. for felling, when arrivM to a 
fufficient Stature, which between thirty and 
forty Years never fail to produce. 



Cha** 
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c h a p. xiir. 

&f the Yerfpration of the Service 
* Tree., its Manner of raifing and flafe 
ting in Avenues j Walks > Groves j Ta* 
Jinresy &c 

WE have two Kinds of Service in 
England j the one called TorminaHs) 
which is that as is moft frequent among 
us; and the other, that bears its Fruits 
fomefhing like ^a very fmall Pear, very 
plentiful in Prance j where 'tis called Cor- 
mier : Whofe; Heaves are narrower, and 
left indented,. ' 

These Kinds of Trees are raifed front 

their Seed, or Suckers. 

• . .. . * • .. .' 

. Their Seeds are ripe in October j at 
which Time, mixing them with dry Sand* 
rub off their Pulps ; and afterwards being, 
dyed in the. . Sua, keep them in Sand until 
the Spring fpDp wing, and then fow them 
ia Seed-beds, as dirked "for thtBeech-Maft 
in.thd preceding- Lefltures. They fhould 
reraaia in ^e.. Seed-beds for' the Space of 
two Years, 'during all which Time, you 

L muft 
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muft be fure to keep them clean from Weeds, 
and moiften'd in very hot and> dry Seafons. 

The Soil that they delight to grow 
in, is a good ftroijg L<#m, rather colc£ 
than hot. The Diftances th^t thpy {hptfld 
be planted at in the Nurferj^ is tjie^jic 
( and in the fame Manner ) as <Jire^e4lpr 
the Wallnut, and other Trees, in the pre- 
ceding Chapters. 

These Trqes do oftentimes arrive to 
great Statures, anfi therefore may tje pla- 
ted in Avenues., Walks, Gfc a& t^iQ lame. 
Tlatanusj &c. or in W!oq$fc fpr tfjejj; 
Timber, vfhich is of very gp^at Vajue, t,o>. 
the Joiner, to the Engravfr, tp tjie Gl^v*'. 
fmith, to the Turner, and ev;e,n, to t^ 
Mill- wrights, apd Carpenters*. ^TisaWopd 
of a very great Duration, an4 being rijbb'4 
over with Ijnfeed Oil, loofe;s v^ry beauti- 
ful. 'Tis Qf a veVy fine. Grain, and with 
Staining, may bp made to coynterfeitvlBbo- 
ny, and many other curious Wood^ 

Th e Fruits are ripe in Otiose? j but they; 
are gathered in the Epd of September ^ when ; 
the Wfathec is dry, or Qther.wife they are . 
apt to groWj mouldy, before t^ey *re.eat- 
able, whicfy. is, when . they jire ( (as it \^ere) 
rotten, like unto Medlars* * 

This 
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T!h*s Tree aflprds a very agreeable Shel- 
ter. 1K> Cattle, and does very. little Hurt to 
jfae <3ra(s that grpws under its Drip ; fo that 
we-way tplftnt sbem in our Failure Grounds, 
<*© their vsay gueftt Improvement. 

Thb Diftaeefcys that they ihould be plan- 
ted at in Pafture Grounds, is about fifty 
or fixty Teet from each other ; and if they 
are planted out when young, and kept clean 
from Weeds, and moift in very dry Sea- ,^ 
:fen% tthey will arrive to very laqge Statures ** 
4b a few 3£ears Time.; for when Trees are 
pfenied otxtjoung, and have ,a free circu- 
lating Air about them, fo as to perfpire 
^freely, 'they ne^er fail of Succefs, provided 
-that the Soil is natural to them, and they 
are under the Government of a judicious 
and careful Guardian. 

These f Fruits may be .improved by 
"Budding or Grafting; and indeed 'tis much 
the belt Way ; for Nature is as wanton in 
thdfe Productions, as in others ; and 'tis 
very rarely that we A have a Fruit railed from 
the Seed, fo good as the Mother Plant. 
ilndeed 'tis fomfetimes found, that from 
Ueedlings we have fome (Kinds that are 
•much bet jet; \but 'tis very rardythat^t 
happens fo. Therefore that we.may nojt be 

L 2 de- 
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deceived by their degenerating Qualities, 
'tis beft to bud, or graft all thofe Tfees 
that we defign to propagate for their Fruits, 
with Kinds that we know to be good ; 
which will caufe them to produce Fruits 
very early, and in great Abundance. 



Chap. XIV. 

Of the Terjpiration of the Maple Tree : 
Its Manner of raifing in Wdods, Wil- 
der neffes* Avenues j Walks ^ Hedges j &c 

1~HE Kinds of Maple that we have 
in England are many ; but the moft 
valuable are the French Maple, and the 
Peacocks Tail Mapple ; which lafl is that 
Kind fo elegantly undulated, and turned 
into Variety of Curls. Thefe Kinds are 
very beautiful in their Leaves, and were by 
the Ancients efteem'd at a very high Rate. 
They are all propagated from their 
Keys, in the very fame Manner as the Aft, 
or by Suckers or Layers : And the Soil that 
they delight in, is.a found and dryifhLoaffi, 
and therefore they are very proper; for deep 
dry Lands, or Banks. /; 
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- Their Keys, remain in the Seed-bed, 
until the fecond Spring; at which Time, if, 
they are kept clean from Weeds, they will 
come up very ftrpngly, and become good 
Plants in a fhottr.Time, being tranfplanted 
therefrom, at the End of two Years, into a 
Nurfery, as directed for Elms, Limes, ®<r. 

These Sorts of Maple make good 
Hedges in a Garden, Wildernefs, &c. where 
nothing elfe will live. They alfo thrive* 
exceedingly under the Drip of any Sort of 
Tree whatever ; and therefore are a very 
good Furniture for the Quarters and Hedges 
of a. Wildernefc. But there are few or any 
Trees or Shrubs care to grow under their 
Drip,' or rather can live under their Shade - 
fbrj:hey being of a. very ftrong, attracting,* 
ravenous Nature, fomething like the Alh,; 
draw away the.greateft Part of the Moi- 
fture," and ftarve the other Plants^ efpeci-* 
ally thofe, whofe Roots run fhallow. Bur 
Eoreft Trees, " whofe Roots are deeper than' 
thefrs, are not injured thereBy. * 

I* we plant thefe Trees in Woods,' 
and keep them drefled to ftreight Bodies,' 
they will foon become Very large, and va- 
luable to their Owners. 

L 3 The 
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Th e Timber of thefe Trees r is of great- 
er Value than Beech or Elm to Joinery 
for the inlay ings of Fkttrs, Saunding-hoardfi^ 
Pannelling, &fo And' efpecialiy when? its 
Knots are delicately diapnecL 

*Tis alfo of very gjreat Service for many 
other Ufes, as Knife-Handles, Cups, Muficai 
Inftruments, &c. 

Tliny feems to value the Maple at a ve- 
ry high Rate, as may be feen by his Report 
thereof, as following. 

Acer Oferum elegant id & Jhbtilitnte Ce- 
dro feenndum $ plura ejus genera : Album ^ 
quod prtcipui candor is vocatur Gatticum. 

In Tranfpadand Italia j tranfqne Aipes 
nafiens. Alterum genus crifto macularum 
dijcurjhj qui cum excellentior fuit dfimi~ 
litudine Cauda favonum notnen accefit^ 
' The Maple, for the Elegancy and Fine- 
nefs of the Wood, is ne&t to the Cedar 
it felf ; There are levctai. Kinds of it, e£ 
pecially the White, which is wonddB&B; 
beautiful : This is called the French Ma- 
ple, and grows on that Part of Italy* 
that is on the other Side <of the Tb be- 
yond the Alps : The other has a curkd 
Grain, fo curioufly maculated, that from 
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c ri h6iV Rfefemblarice* it was iifually dalled 
' the Peacock's Tail, $*• 

Bjesi0BS thefe t^vo Kinds, Vtiny makes 
intention 6f two others, in his fifteenth 
Book, Qa£. Svi. The one he balls th<5 Bftif 
afa M<tplt> and the bther the Moilufcuni. 

His Acctoiiflt thereof is as followed]. 

Wukheriimum . vert} eft Brufcurfi multo- 
fui exteUenti&s^ ethmnuni Mollufcum tu- 
tor utrttmqui arboris ejus Brufcum intdr- 
. tius trijpum. Moll ufcu m Jimp lie ins jfl>ar- 
fuini & ft MaghitUdinem fnenfarum eajperet, 
bdnd dtibie, fr&ferrettr CedrOj nunc intrti 
fugillarbs) leBor unique filicios atlt Utninas, 
&c. S> Brufto fiuttt meHfa nigrefcentes: 

4 The Btufeum or Kaur Is ^oftderful fair, 

* bar the MollufcUm is accounted more 
4 precious; both of them producing Knobs, 
4 or Swell/ngs out of the Tree. The BrufL 
4 cum is ipiore insf icatfely crifped ; the MoU 
4 lufcum not ft> much ; and hard, we Trees 
4 krgfe enough to faw into Planks for Ta- 

* bles, 'ttroatd be preferred before Cedar 
4 or Citron, (for fo fome Copies read it) but 
4 now they ufeit only for final! Table Books, 

4 and with its thin Boards to wainfcot Bed* - 

* Teflsrs, ®c. The Brufcum is of a blackifb. 

L 4. ' £ind 
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* Kind, with which they make Tables* 
Thus far cur antient Italian Author. 

Mr. Evelyn reports, that Cicero paid ten 
thoufand Sefterces for one Table of this 
Wood, and that King Juia y fifteen 
thou land. And that he has read of another 
that was valued at 14000 H. S. which at 
about three Pence Sterlingt'xach, amounts 
to 1 7 50 Pounds ; and yet that of the Mau- 
ritanian Ttolomie, that was four Feet and 
half Diameter, and three Inches in Thick- 
nefs, was far richer, which is reported to 
be fold for its Weight in Gold. ' Of that 

* Value they were, and fo madly luxurious 

* the Age, that when they at any Time re- 
;* proached their Wives, for their wanton 

* Expenfivenels in Pearl, and other rich Trf- 
' fles, they were wont to retort, and tyrii 
f the Tables upon their Husbands. 

These Trees will undoubtedly arrive t6 
very large Statures, if they are well manag- 
ed, as before dire&ed, and not made Pol- 
lards, by the lofs of their Heads, which 
lpoils Timber Trees in general. 

And if we obferve how Virgil made 
Choice of one of thefe Trees for the Court 
pf his Ev ander j one of the worthieft Prin- 
ces in the beft pf Poems, fitting in his Ma- 
ple 
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pie Throne ; we may from thence allure 
our felves, that in thofe Days they were 
of great Statures. 

And when he brings JEneas into the 
royal Cottage, he makes him this memora- 
ble Complement : Greater, fays the great 
Cowley j than ever was yet fpoken at the 
Bfcurlalj the Louvre* or Whitehall. 



Hec (inquif) limina Victor 



Alcides- 

This bumble Roof, this rujiick Court, faid be, 

Received Alcides crown' d with Wftory: 

Scorn not (great Gueji) the Steps where he has trod, 

But Wealth contemn, and imitate a God. 

« * • • • 

N. B> The Time for cutting, of felling 
this Tree, is 'December or January. 



•.<•>.• 
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Chap. XV.. 

» 

Of the Sycamore, its Manner of raiding for 
Timber j in Turks j Woods * &c. : 

THE Sycamore, or the Acer majus* 
is encreafed by the Layer or Keys, 
fown and order'd, as . the Acer minus, or 

Maple, 
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Maple. 'Tis a Tree of a very quick Growth, 
when the Soil is natural to it, which is a 
light and dry (rather than a wet &ad cold) 
Loam. 

The Timber of this Tree is if try fcr- 
viceable to the Turner, Wheelwright, Sad- 
krs, &c. and 'tis very beautiful* when mti'd 
with other Foreft Trees, in the Quarters 
of a Wildernefs. 

Besides this Common Kind, there is a- 
nother, whofe Leaves are variegated, that 
are very beautiful in a Wildernefs, as afore- 
fifid : But both thefe Kinds are very much 
attended by Flies in Summer fevenings, 
which lias often occafioned theft Removal 
from the Hedge-lines of Walks, into the. 
middle of large Quarters, whete tfteyftave 
a fine Effect, and at a fuffieient Diftance 
from being ofFenfive. 

Mr . Evefyn confents-to their Bantfltfnent 
from all curious Gardens, becaufe that their 
Leaves, in very hot and dry Sefafons, fall ve- 
ry early, and turn to Mucilage s and pu- 
trify, with the firft Rain that falls, fo as 
they contaminate and fpoil our Walks : And 
indeed, fo will the Leaves of at great many 
other curious Forreft Trfces, if they, are fut- 
fered to remain on the Ground \Vfaen fallen: 

But 
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But! m our curious Gardens, we always talce 
Care to cleanfe away all kinds of Leaves: a& 
they fell 1 , fo that they are never oflenfive^ 
But when they are planted in the midtHe: of 
large Quarters, as before dire£bed- r their.' 
Leaves cannot be offbnfive, oho* never ta~ 
ken away. 

In moft Eflates, there are dry hilly Lands, 
wherein few other Kinds of Foreli Trees 
will live ; and this kind will thrive very well, 
and become good Timber in a few Years 
Time, whereby thofe Lands may be great- 
ly improved. The Diftances, Time, ami 
Manner of planting is the feme as oS the 
Maple. 



Chap. XVI 

Of the Hornbeam-Tree, it s- Manner ef rat- 
Jmg for Timber m Cdffiee*; Wood*, 




T'HE Hornbeaoi is riifed from 
fawn in Augufi or September •, which 
is the Time of its Maturity ; bat it wilt not 
cocrg ufv uatil the fecond Spring after foir- 
wg. 

It 
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It is the Pra&ice of many, to keep the 
Seed the firft Year in Sand, and to fow it the 
fecond February* after gathering. But I do 
not approve thereof fo well, as to fow it 
immediately after gathering, when 'tis al- 
ways imbibing thofe Juices that are at its 
Spring, to be the Support and Nourifhment 
thereof : But this Reafon has already been 
declared more at large in the preceding 
Chapters. 

But for thofe that arc defirous to get 
what Time they poflibly can, they may be 
furnifh'd with young Sets of Nature's ojvn 
Produce from the Woods ; by which Means, 
three or four Years may be gain'd. 

This Tree, like the preceding, delights 
to grow in barren Lands ; but with this 
Difference, that they are rather cold and 
expofed, than hot and dry. 

The Manner of Pruning and Planting 
this Tree when young, and its. ordering in 
a Nurfery^s the lame as of the Elm, Lime, 

Amongst all the Foreft Trees that are' 
received in the Garden, there's none makes 
a more beautiful Hedge than the Hornbeam; 
provided that 'tis not planted too thick, and 
that it be young and healthy at planting. 

The 
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The beft Plants for thefe Purpofes, are thofe 
of two or three Years Growth in the Wood, 
or Seed-bed, being pruned in their Heads, 
to about fix Inches in Length, and the like 
of their tap Roots. 

The Diftance from each other in the 
Hedge-lines fhotild be never left than nine 
Inches, nor more than one Foot, and each 
Hedge to confift but of one fingle Row 
only. 

It has been, and is ftill the Pra&ice of 
many, to plant Hedges with double, and 
oftentimes treble Lines, in order to make 
them thick ; but they do never profper fo 
well as the fingle lined Hedges, and there- 
fore not to be pra&ifed. The Perfpiration 
of Vegetables being confidered, we may 
from thence very eafily account for the 
Reafons, why fingle-lin'd Hedges thrive bet- 
ter, and make a Hedge fooner, than thofe 
that are double, or treble planted. 

It has been alfo pra&ifed by many, to 
plant very large Plants from the Woods, 
for Hedges, and oftentimes from Nurferies, 
wherein they have flood very clofe to each 
other ; and fo for want of a free drying 
Air at their Bottoms, their lower Branches 
have perifhed, by being faturated with crude 

Sap, 
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Sap, for want of Perfpiration, in Hopes d 
having good Hedges in a Abort Time, which 
they never make; for altho' their lower 
Farts are fully expofed to a free Air, when 
tranfplanted out ; yet their Bark is of a ve- 
ry hard Nature, and their Growth none of 
the quickeft : 'Tis feldom feen that they 
thicken at their Bottoms, fo as to make a full 
and handfome Hedge,; and therefore 4t is, 
that they are, after three or four Years 
Growth, cut down, within nine Inches, or 
a Foot from the Ground, to caufe them to 
thicken from the Bottom, as they advance 
in Height. 

New from hence it appears, that to plant 
very large Sets from die Woods or Nurfe- 
ries; that is, fuch that are five or fix Feet 
high, we muft either be contented withina- 
perfe& Hedges, or ldfe three or four 'Years 
of our Life, by cutting them down as a- 
forefaid; but if we will have but a little 
Patience, and plant the young Sets :of two 
or three Years Growth, as ; before , directed, 
we may affune our felves of having, very 
fine Hedges, in four or /five Years Time, 
that will ever after he <very clofe and beauti- 
ful in all their Parts. 
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It may.be laid by fame, who \me not 
the Knowledge o.f the imbibing Natures 
and Pesfpiratkws, of Vegetables, that Hedg- 
es off tt)t& Nature* that are thia ax their 
ftomofi^, may be thicken'd, by panting of 
leaver Plants, between, them ; but 'tt« a 
Miftake, that wilt not do ; for when hot 
and: dey Seajbas happen*, then thofe ftnall 
Blaafis. aft the Bottom,, being ovex-covcc'cl 
widi die taU Plants, caonot perfpire freely, 
and necetjre KouriQamerrt from the Dews; 
andr again, their. Root*, being very {hallow, 
and LelTec than thofe of the tygh Plants,, 
they haive »ot an etj.ual Power to attrafib 
Nourishment to- them,, and thereby foon 
perilh*. 

In the Gardens of the Right Honou- 
rable the.Eari.oC Strafford, at Twickenham 
ia MiddkfePj are many beautiful Hedges 
olthii^bnt.; fp.me. 0/ which are upwards 
of. twftaty; Efcet high* whofe uncommon. 
Itautf yi aod Stature.- is in great Meafure due 
to th*. 9*txmvdimy Skill and Manage- 
ment of that Jngpniqus and well eaperieae'dj 
Gardener, Mr. John Wyat, Gardener to that 
Honourable and truly Noble Lord. 

And in the adjacent Gardens of the Ho- 
nourable Mr. Secretary Johnfton, there 

1 are 
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are likewife Tome beautiful Hedges of this 
Plant, whofe graceful AfpeQ: does alio de- 
clare the extraordinary Knowledge of their 
lateGovcrnour Mr. John Lee Senior, whom 
I take the Liberty to recommend for one 
of the moft skilful and univerfally expert* 
enced Gardeners in England. 

That pleafant and mod: delightful Seat of 
Twickenham Park, hath its beautiful Gar- 
dens embellifh'd with Hedges of Horn- 
beam, which I planted but few Years 
ago, from the Seed-Beds, as before advis'd, 
which by the indefatigable Care of the in- 
genious Mr* Henry Timberlin, Gardener to 
the Honourable Mrs. Vernon of that Place* 
are now become very great Ornaments to 
thole Gardens. 

And, be fides thefe afoi'efaid Gardens* 
there are many others that are enrich'd with 
beautiful Hedges of this Kind, which are * 
iufficient Teftimonials of their great Ufe 
and Beauty: And therefore I need. take 
no further ; Pains to recommend the Pro- 
pagation thereof for Shade in Gardens^ $$c 4 
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In traftus longos facilis tibi Carpinus ibit, 
Milk per errores, indeprebenfofque receftus, 
Et moltes tendens feilo feu pariete ramos, 
Prabebit viridem diver fo I margine fcenam. 
Primus bonos iUi quondam, poft aditus or do eft, 
Att onf deque coma, & for mis qua fit a voluptas 
Innumeris, furtoque via, obliquoque receffu : 
In traftus afta eft longos, &? opaca vireta. 
^uinetiafn egregta tendens umbracula frondis 
Temperat ar denies ramis ingentibus aftus. 

Rapin, 

In Walks the Horn-beam ft ands, or in a Maze, 
through fhoufand felf entangling Labyrinths ftr ays j 
So clafp the Branches coppd on either Side, 
As though an Alley did two Walks divide : 
This Beauty found, Order did next adorn 
Tie Boughs into a fhoufand Figures fhorn-y 
Which pleaftng ObjeBs Wearinefs betrafd, 
Tour Feet into a Wildernefs conveyed. 
Nor Better Leaf on twining Arbor fpread, 
Againft the fetching Sun to Jbield your Head. 

The Hornbeam is a Tree of middling 
Growth, but oftentimes arrives to a large 
•Stature; its Timber is of great Ufe to 
the Mill-wright, for Coggs to his Wheels, 
as well as to the Turner, Carpenter and 
Joiner ; and for Fire- Wood there's none bet- 

M ter. 
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ter. It bifrns like a Candle, and ( as Mr. 
Evelyn reports) was of told fo employed; 

Ctrpinus ttdas fiffa facefque dabit* 

To have Plantations of this Timber 
come to v Maturity in the fhorteft Time, we 
muft plant them out at twenty or twenty 
five Feet Diftance from the Seed-beds, as 
before directed for the Hedges, being annu- 
ally kept clean from Weeds, and defended 
from Cattle, as before dire&ed for Oaks, 
Elms, &r. 



Chap. XVII. 

Of the Quick-beam, or Witchen Tree. 

THE Quick-beam, or Witcben-tree, is 
alfo called wicky and S/wtiJb Afh, 
it being a Species of wild Afh : 'Tis a Tree 
of a quick Growth, rifes to a reafonable 
Stature, grows very {freight and fleoder, 
when planted very clofe together, as att 
other Trees will do : But if it enjoys a free 
open Air, it win become very thick, and 

3 produce 
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produce good Timber in twenty five or 
thirty Years Time. 

'Ti s a Plant that will grow as well on 
(he Mountains, as in Woods, provided that 
the Soil be not over ftrong and cold, for it 
delights in light mellow Lands. 

The Manner of propagating this Plant, 
is the fame as of the Afh, by fowing its 
Berries which ripen in the Autumn, as I di- 
re&ed the fowing of Afhen Keys. 

The Timber is of great Service to the 
Wheeler, ( it having but very little Sap in 
it) as alfb to the Husband-man for Tools, 
f£c. and 'tis very good Fuel. 

The Leaves of this Tree are very like 
thofe of the common Afh, but fbmething 
fmaller ; and therefore I believe they are 
called by the Name of the Spanijk Afh. 

In the Spring the Trees make a glorious 
Appearance, with their fine Clutters of 
. Bloflbms, which produce a grateful Scent, 
and afterwards beautiful red Berries, that are 
tempting Baits for Black-birds, Thrufhes, 
t$c. Who are very pleafant Companions 
in a delightful Wildernefs ; and 'tis there- 
fore that I recommend their Planting in all 
fuch rural Parts of our Gardens. \ 

M 2 Chap. 
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Chap. XVIII. 

Of the Hazel, its Manner of raijing in 
Cofpicesj &c. 

THE Hazel j or Wild-Nut > is raifed 
from the Nuts, which may be fbwn 
jn a light Soil as foon as fully ripe, or they 
may be kept in Sand until February follow- 
ing, and then fown ; which I rather recom- 
mend, becaufe that fometimes they are de- 
ftroy'd by hard Frofts. 

They are alfo increafed by Suckers, as 
Virgil obferves. 

Planus & dura CoryJi nafcuntur* 

Georg. 2I 

Hazels from Sets and Suckers take. 

The beft Manner of fowing the Nuts, 
is in a Seed-bed well prepared and made 
mellow ; from whence they may be trans- 
planted, at two or three Years end ; but if 
we would make our Plantations immediate- 
ly with Suckers, we muft make Choice of 
fuch as are well rooted, and about the Size 
of a large Reed. 

The 
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The fooner your Suckers are planted 
after taking up, the better, at which Time 
their Heads muft be prun'd, within five or 
fix Inches of their Roots. 

They delight in cold, barren, dry and 
lkndy Lands, and the beft Time to plant 
them is in November or 'December : Their 
Diftances are the fame as Afh, Oak, and 
other Coppice- Woods. 

The ufual Time before the firft Felling 
is ten a or twelve Years, and fometimes 
fooner, according as the Nature of the Land 
agrees with them. 

The fecond, and all other Fellings, are 
generally every fix or feven Years. 

This Wood is very ferviceable to the 
Pubiick in many Ufes, as for Hoops, Hur- 
dles, Poles, &c. and makes a very great 
Return to the Owner. 



Chap. XIX. 

Of Fir, and Pine Trees, their Manner of 
raifing far Timber in Tarksj Woods j &c. 

THE leveral Sorts of Fir that we 
have in England are the Scots Fir^ 
the Silver Fir^ the Spruce Fir^ . and the 

M 3 Nor- 
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Norway Fir ,' but the moft likely for our 
Purpofe is the Scots Fir, which in Scotland 
is very plenty, and of great Statures, fit for 
many Ufes in Buildings, as well for Pipes 
to convey Water for the Service of Cities, 
Towns, fie. and in 'Devonjbire there are 
many Firs of this Kind which are very large, 
raifed from their Seed by a Gentleman now 
living in thofe Parts, who has allured me, 
that they are a very great Improvement to 
his Eftate, and may now be felled for the 
Ufe of Builders: Therefore, as their Growth; 
is fo very quick, as to be fit for Building- 
Ufe in twenty five or thirty Years Growth, 
and their Ufe fo very great, I am in Hopes, 
that our Engiijb Gentlemen will fpeedily 
make large Plantations thereof, fince they 
thrive with great Celerity, where few or 
any other Kind of Trees will grow. 

The Soils that they are obferved to 
thrive beft in, are moift and barren Gravels, 
ftrong Loams, and indeed any other Soil 
that is not over fandy and dry. 

They are railed from their Seeds, which 
ripen in their Cones, which are taken from 
thence, by {baking them in warm Water, 
until they open, or by expofing them to a 
gentle Fire. 

The 
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The Seafon to fow them is March ; and 
beft when in a North Eaft Border, that 
they be but little expofed to the fcorching 
Heat of the Summer. 

The Mould Ihould be very mellow, and 
the Seeds fown therein, at about three or 
four Inches apart, fliould be cover'd about 
half an Inch thick with fine Mould. When 
they come up, be careful in preferving them 
from the Birds ; and when they are about 
two Inches high, earth them up with fine 
Mould, within half an Inch of their Tops. 
This Earthing will very much contribute to 
their Growth. When they have flood two 
or three Years in the Seed-bed, you may 
remove them into the Nurfery, (but much 
better to the Places where they are intended 
to grow for Timber) for they, no more 
than the Pine, delight in often tranfplant- 
ing ; and therefore, if they were to be fown 
in the Places where they are to remain, 
'twould be much the better Way, when 
it can be done. For the firft five or fix 
Years, they do not thrive fo faft, as they 
will in two Years after, when they have 
gotten good Roots in the Earth. It will 
be neceflary to disbud their lateral Buds as 

M 4 they 
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they appear, and to prefer ve their leading 
Shoots with all the Care imaginable. 

Their Di ftances in (ingle Lines may be 
ten or twelve Feet, and in Woods, Sfr. a- 
bout fifteen or twenty. 

The beft Seafon to tranfplant thefe Trees, 
is in July or Auguft, as direSed in my new 
Principles, *Page 46. But beware of Mix- 
tures of Dung or rich Earth. 

If your Land is very ftiff, then you may 
allay the StifFnefs, with a moderate Mix- 
ture of Sand ; but at all other Times, Sand 
mil ft be omitted. 

N. B. That the Pine is ordered in eve- 
ry RefpeQ: as the Fir, the fowing of the 
Seeds excepted, which may be covered an 
Inch and half, inftead of half an Inch, as of 
the Fir Seed. 

Now in Confideration, that the Propa- 
gation of thefe Trees are very eafy and 
pleafant, their Growth very quick, that 
they affeft Soils, where no other Tree will 
thrive, their very great Ufe, their perpe- 
tual Verdure, and Ornament to an Eftate, 
I am in hopes that our Britijh Nobility, 
will be eafily induced to make large Plan- 
tations thereof, with all convenient Speed, 
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t whereby their Eftates that are now of ve- 
ry little Value, will be greatly improved. 



Chap. XIX. 

Of^AQUATlCKS, *U$Zf 

The Poplar, Afpen, Abeal, Alder, Withy 
Sallow, Ozier, and Willow. 

THERE be feyeral Kinds of Poplars 
growing in England i but the moft 
common is the white Poplar ; they are in 
general propagated from Suckers, which 
rife in great abundance, as far as their Roots 
extend. And I have known great Quan- 
tities produced by Chips only, where the 
Trees have been hew'd after felling, and 
were never known to grow there before. 
The Soils that they delight in, are thofe that 
are moift and boggy, by the Sides of Rivers, 
&c. and in moift fertile Loams. They may 
be alfo encreafed by planting large Cuttings 
or Trunchions, about three or four Feet 
long, being buried within fix or eight In- 
ches of their Tops. The Diftances of plant- 
ing thcfe large Cuttings, or Suckers well 

rooted, 
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rooted, may be about three or four Feet, 
when they are intended for Coppice Wood ; 
but if we intend them for Timber, their 
Diftances fhould be twelve or fifteen Feet. 

N. B. That altho* I have dire&ed the 
burying of the large Cuttings, within fix 
or eight Inches of their Tops, yet it is to 
be noted, that they are to be laid (loping 
into the Earth, and not drive down perpen- 
dicularly, as is commonly done by the un- 
skilful. And again, when we are to make 
Plantations of Suckers, we fhould take Care 
to plant them as (hallow as poflible. 

Plantations thus made, being kept 
dean from Weeds, and their lateral Buds 
difplaced, as has been hitherto often advi- 
fed, will in fixteen or eighteen Years Time 
become good Timber, provided that their 
leading Shoots have been carefully preferv'd, 
which muft be always done, when we in- 
tend to have good Timber. 

The black Poplar, is naturally a ftronger 
and taller Tree than the white, and more 
fcarce ; 'tis propagated as the white ; but 
fcldom permitted to grow any otherwife 
than Pollards, or feven, eight, or nine Feet 
high, which areloppM every fecond or third 
Year* The Soil is the fame as for the white. 

N. B. 
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N. B. That the white Poplar before 
defcribed, is not the Abeal, which is a Pop- 
lar alio, with Leaves that are much larger 
than the preceding white, as well as its 
Growth ; but the Form of the Leaves are 
much the fame. 

The Abeal is increafed as the preceding, 
and delights in the fame Soil ; but it arrives 
to a very large and high Stature in few* 
er Years. 

The Tulip Tree, fo much famed for its 
beautiful Flowers, that are produced in Form 
like unto a Tulip, is feid by Mr. Evelyn 
to be a Poplar, brought from Virginia, by 
an ingenious Lover'of Planting and Garden- 
ing, Mr. John Trsdtftant / which may be 
encreafed from its Seed, or by Layers. Vide $ 
my New Trintifles, Tage t68. 

The Afpen is alfo a white Poplar; but 
its Leaves are much fmaller than the fmalleft 
of the preceding, and being more tremulous, 
are therefore compared to the Tongues of 
many of the fair Sex. This Kind of Pop- 
lar delights beft in Soils that are fomething 
deep, becaufe its Roots are more pendant 
than either of the foregoing. 

Besides the many Services that all thele 
preceding Poplars are of, for Park*pailingk 

Houfhold 
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Houlhold Ufes, to the Turner, Wheel- 
wright, 6te # They are very hofpitable Trees, 
for any thing grows very well under their 
Drip, and their Shade is very kindly to Cat- 
tle in the Heat of Summer. 

But their Loppings for Fuel, I cannot 
any wife recommend, the Quantity of Sul- 
phur contained therein being very little, and 
their Sap abounding with great Quantities 
of Water ; they therefore moulder away, 
and cafinot maintain folid Heat, as other 
Woods will do, that have their Principles 
more (bred with Sulphur, and lefs with 
Water. 

The very quick Growth of the Abeal, 
recommends its being planted in naked and 
unfhelter'd Places, where immediate Shade 
is required, and would, (as Mr, Evelyn 
obferves) put a Guife of Antiquity upon 
any new Inciofure, fince its Growth is (o 
very quick, that whilft a Gentleman makes 
a Voyage of three or four Years, his Houfe 
and Lands may be fo cover'd, as to be 
fcarcely known at his Return. 

The Alder is alfo a very advantageous 
Aquatick, and will thrive very well in 
Lands that rire too wet for the Poplars, of 
which many Eftates abound* 

The 
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The Manner of increafing this Plant, is 
by planting large Cuttings of Trurichions 
thereof in the Spring, as before dire&ed for 
the Poplars, at about three Feet diftance. 

But 'tis always the beft Way to lay the 
Cuttings in Water, for the Space of two 
Days before they are planted, and that their 
Bark is not bruifed or ftripp'd at planting, 
by thrufting their Ends in the Earth, which 
to prevent, 'tis beft to let them in with an 
Iron Crow, and afterwards with fine Earth 
to clofe up the Holes very firm about them., 
This Sort of Wood will lie a great ma- 
ny Years under Water, or Earth being al- 
ways wet ; and therefore is very ufeful in 
Water-works, as Sluces, Mills, &c. 'Tis 
alfo of great Ufe to the Pattin and Glog- 
maker, Heel-maker, and Turner. Its Coal 
helps to make Gun-powder, and the Bark 
is very ufeful to the Dyers : In brief, its 
Ufes are very many, and therefore well 
worth our Notice. 

Mr. Evelyn fay, that of old, they built 
their Boats with the largeft Parts of thefe 
Trees ; and Noah's Ark excepted, the firft 
Boats we read of were made of Alder. 

• Tunc 
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time tints ftimum flavii fenstre cavatas. 
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Wbm betlm Alders firfi the Waters trfd 9 



Nee turn & torrent em undam levis imatat aJnus 

Mi fa Pad*.— 

Gcorg. 3. 

Jnd down the rapid Poc light Alders glide. 

Vitnwius recommends this Tree, to be 
ufed in all Sorts of Foundations that are 
conftantly wet, where it becomes as hard 
as Stone ; and fays, that the MorafTes about 
Revanna in Italy were piled with this 
Timber, to fuperftruS upon. 

And Mr. Evelyn &y$, that at the famous 
Bridge at Venice, the Rial too, which paffes 
over the grand Canal, they ufed great Quan- 
tities of this Wood. 

The fmall Wood is of great Service in 
draining of wet boggy Lands, being buried 
in Trenches ; but where good Store of 
Brick-bats, Tyle-Iheds, large Pebbles, &c. 
can be had, they are much the better of the 
two. 

The next in Order of thefe Aquaticks, 
are the Withy's, of which we have two 
Kinds, viz. the Greek or red Withy, which 

is 
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Is of a very tough Nature, and therefore 
very ufefui in binding ; and the hoary or 
white Withy, which is of a more brittle 
Nature* 

The red Withy commonly arrives to a 
very great Stature, and its Roots extend 
themfelves much deeper, than either Salley 
or Willow ; for which Reaibn, they fhould 
be allow'd the Diftances of fifteen Feet at 
the leaft, and they delight more on the 
tops of high Banks by River Sides, than in 
the Water. Their Growths are much flow- 
ea than the Salleys, which delight to grow 
within the reach of the Water, and in ve- 
ry moorifh or flat Lands, that are unfit for 
either Ploughing or Meadow. 

But we have three Kinds of Salleys, the 
one called the Hopping Salley, delighting 
(as aforefaid) in fpewy wet Lands, and 
grows with great Celerity- The fecond 
Kind delights in Banks that are more dry 
(as the Withy) as alfo does the third Kind, 
whole Colour is different from both the 
others, having a reddifh Bark, with Leaves 
of a darker green, of a lefler Length, 
very brittle when young, but more tough 
when largely grown. 

Of 
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Or thefc fevcfal Kinds, the firft mentio i 
ned is the beft, as well for quick Return, 1 
as Ufe, to the Husband-man,, for Rake- 
Staves, Fork-Staves, and other Utenfils of 
like Nature, which they produce at the 
End of four Years Growth, ( being cropped 
the fecond and third ). 

The Manner of planting all thefe Kinds, 
is the fame as of the Poplars, excepting 
their Lengths above Ground, which may 
be from one, to fix, feven, of eight Feet, 
which great Heights are often . ufed, to 
avoid the biting of Cattle ; but the beft 
Shoots are produced from thofe Sets, that 
were about one Foot, or eighteen Inches 
above Ground, when planted : The Time 
of planting is December and January. 

The Diftances that theie Salleys (hould 
be planted from one another, muft be ac- 
cording to the Nature of the Soil wherein 
they are planted. If the Soil is very fat 
and moift, we may allow them fix or feven 
Feet Diftance, but in Lands lefs furnifh'd 
with Goodnefs and Moifturc, five or fix 
Feet. 

And altho' this Kind of Salley delights 
in much Moifture, yet 'tis obferv'd to 
thrive better, when at fome Diftance from 

the 
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the Water, as a Foot 6f f Wd, thaA when 
altogether immerfed therein. 

Evfinv Kant thus planted, will, at the 
Biid of three Years, produce fifteen or 
twenty Staves, each about eight or nine 
Fejet in Length, that will turn to a very 
great Account in the Market. 

The Seafoft to cut them for Ufe is the 
Aiituffln, but for Fuel in the Spring. The 
Coal of Salley being of a foft free Nature, 
is therefore very ufeful to Painters, in 
drawing the Out-lines of their Works, in- 
ftead of Black-lead Pencils, &c 

02i£r$ are diftinguifhM from Salley s, 
as $ alleys are fforii Withies , being propor- 
tionably leffer, of a fhorter Duration, and 
requires a more conftant Moifture. 

The various Kinds of Oziers are almoft 
endlefs ; but the moft known and ufeful I 
wiH defcribe. 

We have thrte common Sorts, of which 
one is very like the Salley, but very brittle; 
another Kind is that which produces a very 
(fender Leaf, with limber green Shoots, 
called the *$erch Ozier y and the third Sort 
is in its Leaf exa£Hy like the fecond, but 
the Shoots are more yellowifh and lefs 

N ' green, 
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green, and of a very tough and hardy 
Nature. 

The Basket-Makers diftinguifli the feve- 
ral Kinds of Oziers, by the Names of Hard 
Gelfierj Horfe Gelfter, Whyningj or Shri- 
veled Gelfter J Black Gelfter s the hard 
and foft Goljton^ the Jharp and Jlender 
Top'd yellow Golftonj the fine Go Iff on : 
To which may be added the yellow Ozier 3 
the green Ozier^ the Snake or freckled 
Ozier* the Swalkw-Taylj the Spaniard, 
the Flanders Willow j the white Willow y 
and the Golden Tellow. 

The Seafon for planting either of thefe 
Kinds, is 'December or January. They are, 
encreafed by Sets commonly planted at two 
or three Feet apart, but much better in my 
humble Opinion, at four or five Feet, 

Before we make Plantations hereof^ 
we fhould prepare the Ground ( by early 
trenching) very mellow, and therein 
plant our Sets of about five or fix Feet, 
high; and when they have grown three 
Years, then in February cut them 0% at 
two Feet and a Half above Ground, and 
their Heads will break out into great Num- 
bers of Shoots, that by the next Autumn 
will be fit for ufe. 

2 It 
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.It is the Guftom of many, for to turn 
Sheep into thefe Plantations, when the 
young Shoots produced after cutting do wn, 
are about fix Inches in Length; which 
heihg cropped by them almoft clofe to 
the Heads . from whence they fpring, . the 
new lateral Buds of the Parts left, do 
then each produce a fingle Shoot, which 
are by the Autumn, fit for Ufe. 

The Improvements that are made by 
Plantations of Ozier, may be very great, 
and efpecially where the Nature of Lands 
are fuch, as to produce nothing elfe* 

Mr. Evelyn reports, That he has heard 
of twenty Pounds being paid for one Acre 
of Oziers in his Time, which is above 
fifty Years fince; but at this very Jun&ure, 
where the Carriage" is reafonable, they are 
worth ten Pounds fer Acre, to be bought 
by the Basket-maker, and be allowed a very 
great Pennyworth* 

I t has been laid by a late Theorical Author, 
now well known, that if Plantations hereof 
were made in greater Abundance, that the 
Markets would be overftock'd, andconfe- 
quently their Value leffen'd. But if we 
cbnfider the great. £onfumption that is an- 
nually, made, by Packers, Fruiters, Garden- 
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crs, FHhermcn, f£c. and the great Quan- 
tities that have been, aftd are annually 
brought from Abroad, we {hall find, that 
we may very fttfely go to Work, and reap 
great Benefit thereby, to the very great Im- 
provement of fuch moift Lands. 

Willows are the laft that I have to 
treat of, that are of the Aquatick Tribe, of 
which there are divers Kinds ; but thofe 
tliat I (hall recommend, are the White 
and the Black. 

The White is alfo of two Sorts, the one 
having its Bark of yellowifh, and the other 
of a brown Colour. 

These Sorts of Willows arc propagated^ 
by planting very largjb Branches, that are 
itreight and young, about fix or fevea 
Feet in Length, being foaked in Water, 
before planting, for the Space of two or 
three Days. 

The Seafon for this Work is February y 
2nd the Manner of doing it the fame as of- 
the Withy, &c. at the Diftances of fix, 
tight, ten, twelve, fifteen, or twenty Feet i 
in the Operation of which, be careful 
that, by cutting or otherwife you doa't 
peel or bruife the Bark at the lower Ends 
of your Seta that with a very (harp Bill 

you 
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you cut off their Ends a little Hoping, at 
the Time of planting, and to fix the Earth 
very tight aoout them, and defend them 
from Cattle, who greatly delight in eating 
their Leaves either, green or dry. 

When three Years are pafs'd (they ha- 
ving b^en kept disbudded of their la- 
teral Buds, and fucker'd) you may djf- 
crettohally prune their Heads, by cutting 
away the tnoft unpromifing : B ranches, 
and leave the mod hopeful for Ufe ; which, 
when large enough, may be cut away, 
and the other fm^U ones left to fuc- 
ceed : And fo on in lik? Manner, you may 
every four or five Years,/ continue fpr twen- 
ty or thirty Years, with goocj Profit, it be- 
inga very ufeful Wood, for. many Neceffa- 
riesin Life. # 

-AT. B. That moft of the Aquaticks 
may be cut every third or fourth Ye^r, 
either in the Autumn before the Winter 
comes on, or in the Spring, when the Win- 
ter Colds are over* 
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CrtAP. XXL 

Of the fever al Soils wherein the pre- 
ceding Trees delight j of -which Eftates 
xonfifi. 

♦ » 

IF 'we confider how wonderfully: the 
Omnipotent God has adapted each Plant 
to its proper Soil, we fhall find, that there's 
no Sort of Lands, but may be cultivated 
with great Advantages to their Prqprie- 
tors : For Inftance, , j , 

The Oak will thrive in warm rand 
deep Loams, in moift, clayey, Stony, flinty 
Lands, but not in a hungry Gravel; but 
the Abeal and Halel will profper very, well 
therein- And againj if our Lands are 
mountainous, chalky, ftony and barren, 
the moft proper Trees are Hazle and Beech ; 
if barren and much expofed, the Horn* 
beam: But if a good Loam, tho' hilly and 
dry, the Maple and Sycamore, and^ for 
light mountainous Lands, the Quick-beam. 

The Birch will thrive very well in any 
dry, or wet, fandy/or ftony Lands, Marflies 
or Bogs, 

The 
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The Poplars, Afpen, Abeal, and Alder, 
th moift and boggy* Lands, and the Salley 
in ftich, that are. by O ver-moifture unfit for 
the' Plow or Pafture, and Scots Firs in 
moift and barren Gravel, fo it be not over- 
(andy. 

_ The Withy delights on the Banks - of 
Rivers, and to be rather out of the Water, 
than in it : As alfo does the Willow, as by 
the Brinks of Ditehes, Sfr. and the Ozier 
in panels that are conftantly moift, but not 
over and above' wet. arid fpewing. Thus 
may we fee how all the moft indifferent 
Kinds of Lands, may with Care and Di- 
ligence be greatly improved to a very high 
Degree. ' 

' The feverai Kinds of Loams, which dif- 
fer, only in their more or lefs Quantities of 
Sand and Clay, which are the Principles, or 
Compound thereof, are the beft of Soils, 
wherein all the preceding Trees will alfo 
profper very well; as likewife the Elm, 
Afh, Chcfnut, Wallnut and Service ; which 
laft delights in a cold, rather than a hot 
Loam. 

' Now, feeing that the different Natures 
of Soils caufe very great Differences in the 
Growth of Vegetables ; 1 believe it will 

N 4 not 
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not be amifs, if in the next Chapter I 
fhould give an Account of the extraordina- 
ry Growth and Magnitudes of Trees, that 
have been produe'd in England, as well as 
of fpme very remarkable ones Abroad* 



\ 



CatF. XXII. 

Of the extraordinary Growth and Ma%* 

nitudes of Trees. I 

MR. Evelyn j in his Djfcpprfe on Fo- 
reft Trees, Chap. 30, Tage 148, 
gives us a very furprizing Account of the 
Growth and Age of Trees, which rouft 
undoubtedly have had a free Perfpiratioa 
throughout their whole Growth, or other- 
wife could never have arrivM to their pro- 
digious Magnitudes. 

The firfl: that he takes Notice of is an 
old decay'd Horfe-chefnut, whole very 
Stump did yield thirty fizeable Loads Q? 
Loggs; and in Glocejierjhire was another, 
within whofe Bowels was coPtain'd a hand- 
fome wainfeoted Room, with Windows 

to 
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to itiunuftate it, fornilVd with Seats, tic 
to anfwer the /./«#» FUotanus ; which I 

ihall fpeak of hereafter, . , 

Th* third (that he mentions) ft a very 
Urgeljme, or Linden Tree, then growing 
at 3>efehm w Norfolk* ten Miles from 
Noryoich, whole Circumference at fix JFeet 
above Ground, was twenty five Beet and 
a Hal£ at eighteen Inches above Ground 
near thirty fix Feet; about the Root nigh 
the Earth, forty eight Feet, and the Height 
to the uppermost Boughs about ninety 
Feet. 

kt Six Feet above Ground; 
was fomething more than 
eight Feet r». 

rr«t_ tn« /At eighteen Inches above 

The Diameter^ Groufldj abput ^ ^ 

and a Half. 
Clofe at the Ground, twen- 
ty eight Feet nine Inches. 

Tub Magnitude and Height of this 
noble Tree muft, without Doubt, have a 
majeftick Afpeft ; as alfo that Poplar Tree, 
which he fays was not much inferior to it, 
which lately grew at Harlingty Tbetford, 

at 
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at the Gate of Sir William Gawdiesj blown 
down by a Hurricane. 

Those memorable Oak Trees, that were 
fiourifhing not many Years ago, in T>en- 
ntngton Park, near Newbury j were as re- 
markable; but more particularly three? 
which were laid to be planted by the fa- 
mous Englijb Bard, Jecffry Chaucer, of 
which one was called the King's* another 
the Queen's, and the other Chaucerh Oak. 

Tim King's Oak was fifty Foor dear in 
the Body, before any Knot or Bough ap- 
peared, and held when fquarcd full five -Feet 
Diameter at the Butt-end. 

The Queen's Oak held very ftreight, full 
forty Feet, being four Feet Diameter at 
the Butt,, and near three Feet at the Top ; 
fb that even the remaining Top was not 
much lefs than the common Size of the 
largefl: Oaks that are now fell'd for Ufe, and 
what are valued at a very high Rate. 

At Cunsburrowj (he farther tells us) 
grew feveral Trees, of whofe Butt-ends, 
the Proprietor made ten Pounds per. Yard, 
for three or four Yards: But thqfe that 
produced each. a Main -Maft for a Man of 
War, ninety nine Feet high, and bare thir- 
ty five Inches Diameter ; and the other four 

fquare 
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fquare Beams, each four and. forty Feet ia 
Length, of a fufficient Bignefs as to lie si- 
crofs her, did 'much . exceed them ; which 
Trees grew at. Farmi*gham< in Suffolk, 
2. Country, that; has produced ;,fo«ie of th* 
largest TTrees perhaps in the, Worlds • 

Thejj.e is , now,-. ( fays Mr* Evelyn) at 
JVott(m'\xi Surrey,.*, Urge Table, ithat was; 
before being fhortened, full. ;teh>: Feet and 
half in Length, above five Feet broad, and 
fix Inches thick, ajd entire andi clear, which 
jjiuft, be produced by a nobler; and uncom*. 
mon fized Tree. 

M*rfennus % tells* tis, that th^ great Ship 
called the Crown, j which Lewis XIH. cau£ 
ed to be ; built, : h#d its Keel Timber, one 
hundred and twenty Feet long, the Main- 
mail twelve Fjset, diameter at the bot- 
tom, apdits Altitude eighty five Feet. 

He alio makes . mention of a fuperannua- 
ted Yew Tree that was growing about fifc 
ty Years ago, in Braburne Church-yard, 
not fai; . from Scufs Hall in Rent, which 
was near twenty Feet Diameter, whole 
Arms produced great Quantities of large 
Plank and Timber. And at Sutton Church* 
yard, near Winchefltr y he was informed, 

there 
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there was then growing another of the fame 



Now had not Mr. Evelyn been known 
to be a moft curious, learned) and judici- 
ous Gentleman,' we might have much quef- 
tion'd the Truth of thefe Accounts : For to 
oonfider what a Bulk a Tree muft make, 
whole Diameter is twenty Feet, would al- 
moft feem incredible. 

: The prodigious Growth of Vegetables, 
jsagaid confirmed by another Gentleman, 
who lent the following Account to Mr. 
Evelyn, 

' In Sheffield Lordlhip, there grew an 
' Oak in the Hall Park near unto Rive I'm j 

* whole Body was eighteen Yards in Height, 
' clear from Knot or Branch, and full three 
f Feet tad half (quaro at the upper End, 

* and but little bigger: at the Butt. This 
' Tree was feU'd about ftxty Years ago, and 
' was then feW for eleven Pounds. * What 
would it be worth now at London was it 
there, at thsRate of fifty Shillings /*r Load, 
which is now the cufiomary Price of fmall 
Timber ?. We. will firft meafure the Quan- 
tity, and fappofe the Square of the Butt- 
end to bQ no larger^ than the Square 

of 
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of the Top-end, which was 
be three Feet and half. 

Feet. Inches. 

3 6 

3 ... 6 



9 

1 

1 




6 
6 

3 



Aafc 



Which mul- 
tiply by 



12 



}h 



3 The fiiperiicial Content of tfce 
Butt. 

The Length. 



<* 8 

13 



The foua content. ^1 £ which divide by 

50, the folid Feet contain'd in a- Load of 
Timber, (leaving out the half Foot). 

50) 661 (13 Loads. 

50 



161 
150 



(ti Feet. 

TttifcTEfcH Loads of Timber, at tw» 

Found ten Shillings^* Load, is thirty two 

Sounds 
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Pounds ten Shillings : to which add Got the 
eleven Foot, eleven Shillings, and the Sum 
will be thirty three Pounds, one Shilling, 
which is two thirds more than 'twas fold 
for. 

But Timber of that Size is now worth 
double the Money, when required for the 
Shafts of Water-wheels, &c. 

In the upper end of Rivelin, grew an 
Oak, known by the Name of the Lord's 
Oak, whofe Circumference was thirty fix 
Feet, and Top produced one and twenty 
Chord, or Stack of Wood. 

N. B. A Chord or "Stack of Wood, is- 
three Feet high, as many wide, and twelve 
Feet long. 

In Sheffield Park, about 58 Years ago, 
there was cut down a Tree that was thirteen 
Feet Diameter at the Kerf, where Was 
cut off near the Root. 

In the fame Park (faith my Author, Mr. 
Evelyn j who wrote about fixty Years ago) 
near the Old For dj is an Oak Tree yet (land- 
ing, of ten Yards Circumference, which is 
ten Feet Diameter. 

In JVorkfofp Park, at the white Gate, 
grew an Oak, whofe oppofite Boughs 
measured from their Extreams, one hun- 
dred and eighty Feet* If 
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If we confider 180 Feet, as the Diame- 
ter of a Circle, we may eafily find the fu- 
perficial Content, as following. 

Multiply 180 

by 180 

14400 
180 

ProduQ: 32400 

Multiply by 1 1 

32400 
32400 



Divide by 14) 356400 (25457 k Square F. 

28 

'76 

70 

64 

$6 

80 

7° 

100 



98 



2 Remains, =f 

Divide 
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Divide 35457 by ?, the fqiere Feet in a 
Yard 

9) 35457 (a*** f 9 aar e Yards. 
18 

7* 
72 

35 

18 

77 
72 

5 Remains* 
This 0828 4- Yards, » the Quantity of 
Ground that this Tree cavers, or perpen- 
dicularly drops upon ; which being reduc'd 
into (quare Poles, is equal to half an Acre, 
and fourteen Rods, as following. 

Yardsw 
One Rod in Length, is* 5 

Which multiply by 5 



t 



mmm 



25 

2 1 



t 
2 

X 

4 



The fquare Yards in one Rod 30 



i 

4 



Now 
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Now divide 2828 by 30,' leaving out the %: 

3 o) 2828 (;94 RotJ, > e ?ual co hilf an Acre, and x+ Rods. 
270 



12$ 

120 



8 Remains: 

. Suppose that a Horfe. when ftand- 
ing, takes up the Space of three fquare 
Yards, then there may ftand nine hundred 
and forty two Horfes under the Drip of 
that Tree: For 2828 being divided by 3,* 

the Quptient is 942. See the Divifion: 
3) 2828 (942 * 
27 



12 
12 

08 
6 



x • 



2 Remains; 

In WeUfeek-Lahe^ there flood an Oak 
called Grindal Oak, whofe Circumference 

C 1 Foot? ^^ tne Surf ^ ce of r 3 1 Feet 
it ^2 Feet S the Earth; 3.28 Feet 

40 Feet > £a 5 Fee*; 

6 The 
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The Height to the top-moft Bough, 8i 
Feet. Vide Evelyn's Sytva, Page 157. 

These Accounts of the very great 
Growth of Trees are fomewhat more mo- 
dern, than thofe that tP//»v tells us were 
growing in his Time in the Hercynian Fo 
reft, whofe Roots had rai&d 6ven Moun- 
tains; and where they encountered in their 
(rrowth, railed up, and form f d lafrge Ar- 
ches, like unto thole of the grand fenteran. 
ces into magnificent Cities. 

'We may From the greeting Lectures 
find, that as Vegetables abound ! more 
or lefs with Quantities of Oil, fo do J they 
fooner or later arrive to their Maturity, and 
after that, their Decay. 

The ingenious Mr. Evelyn obferves, 
that the Age of Timber Trees, efpecially 
thofe whofe Natures are compa&, refinous 
or balfamical, (that is very Oily) are there- 
by capable of very great Durations : Of 
which the Yew, Box x Juniper, Cedar, 
and oth«r Evergreen Trees more abound, 
than the* Oat,. Elm, Beech, or Afh; and 
thofe more than Willows, Abeals, &c. 

He further adds, that the Duration of 
.Trees may in fome Meafure be adjiidg'd by 
their .natural Growth," and Nature of ttieir 

2 Roots. 
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Roots. Thus (aith he, thofe Trees that pro- 
duce the largeft Roots, are Trees of the 
-iongeft Duration, as alfo tho£ that are 
-what -he calls Gummy ; that is, abounding 
very much \ttith oily Particles ; for thofe 
that abound greatly with Moifture, are of 
a ftiych quicker- Growth, and confequently 
of a fhorter Duration ; for, as the old Pro- 
•verb fays, Soon ripej foon rotten : And 
-therefore 'tis very reafonable to believe, 
that^Trees which produce Fruity cannot bfe 
of fo-long a Duration, as thofe that are bar* 
ren ; -becaufe where much Fruit is produced, 
much Nourifhment is required, which muft 
unqueftibnably reduce the 'Strength, arid 
confequently the Duration of the Tree alfo; 
The old Platanus planted by' Agntnemnon y 
mentioned by Theophraflus, and the Heretic 
lean Oaks ; the Laurel near Hypocrenj the 
-Vatican Ilex, and the Vine, which waft' 
grown to fuch a Magnitude, as to make Co- 
lumns in JunoH Temple, have been fuffici- 
ent Evidences of the great Growths andDu- 
ration of Trees; And : ?F//Vy mates mention of 
a Vine that was fix hundred Years bid, which 
undoubtedly grew in a warm' natural Soil; 
?fbr- as I have before obferved,* and prov- 
-cdy Vines delight *more : in' Heat thaff iri 

6 2 M6r- 
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Moifture, which contributes very much to 
their immediate decay. 

At Eguartj the old Duke of hfontmo- 
r amy's Houfe, is a Table (faith Mr. Eve- 
lyn) of a very large Dimension, made of the 
fame Plant. 

The old Lotus Trees, recorded by Va- 
lerius Maximus ; and the Quercus maria- 

naj celebrated by that Prince of Orators. 

The great Latrix of Tliny, and thofe that 

grew in the fortunate Iflands, were alio 

famous for their very great Duration. 

And 'tis affirmM by St. Hierome^ that 
he law the Sycamore Tree that Zaccheus 
climbed up, to behold our bleffed Saviour 
ride in Triumph to Jerufalem: And at 
this Time in the Aventine Mount, they 
fhew us the Malus Medica^ planted by St. 
*Domink. 

*Tis reported, that in Congo j there are 
.Trees capable to be excavated in VefFels, 
.that would contain two hundred Men a- 
piece. 

To which may be very juftly added, thofe 
very old 77/fcf, now at Bafil and Aufpurgj 
under whofe delightful Shade, they fo of- 
ten feaft and celebrate their Weddings; 
not with regard to their Shade only, but 

their 
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their reverehd Antiquity ; for to Trees of 
flich Age, they paid divine Honours, as the 
neareft Emblem of Eternity, G> , tanquam 
Jacros ex vetuftaUj as ^uintilian fpeaks. 

To mention every Plant in the World, 
would run out this Volumn beyond its in- 
tended Magnitude, as well as deviate from 
the Defign of the Work ; and therefore I 
lhall only fome few others, with which 
Mr. Evelyn concludes, referring the more 
curious Reader to thofe undoubted Records 
mentioned by ourNaturalift, jn his 44 Chap. 
Lib. 16. where he'll be entertained with an 
Account of the Olive Trees of Scipio A- 
fricanusj Dianas Lotus j the ruminai Fig- 
tree, whofe Duration, according to the Cal- 
culation of Tacitus j was 840 Years. The 
IleXy or evergreen Oak, of very great An- 
tiquity, imported by the Hetrufcian Infcrip- 
tion, thereon reported^ 

Tau/anias in his ArcadieSj is of the Opi- 
nion that the Samian Vitex^ is one of the 
longeft Date ; and the Tlatanus planted by 
MeneUus. 

The Delian Palm, he further adds, to be 
coaevous with Apollo / and the Olive that 
Minerva planted alfo. 

« 

O 3 These 
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Th e s e very large Trfees Verb in very great 
Efteem of the Antients *, infomuch tbat, 
that hot prudent Cohful, Taffieuus CrhjpuSj, 
fell in Love with a beautiful Beech, of a ve- 
ry great Magnitude and Age. And that 
judicious Prince Francis the Firft, did the 
fame with a huge fturdy Oak, which by his 
Order was curioufly immur'd at Bituriges. 

That moft beautifuLTree the Roman <P/a- 
tanujy of which I planted many in the Gaiv 
dens of the late Thomas Vernon j Efq; at his 
Seat oi Twickenham Tarkj MlddlefeXj was 
antiently in the greateft Efteem, tho' now 
not fo much, in regard to its being late in the 
Spring before it contes into Leaf, and drops 
its Leaves very early in the Aiitumn ; which 
laft is caufed by being planted in a dry, in- . 
ftead of a moift Soil, wherein it mdft delights, 

jElianj and feveral other Authors aflute 
us, that Xerxes j coming to a fine, large, and 
ftately Tree ofTlafanus, ftopt his Army 
of feventeen hundred thoufand Soldiers for 
many Days, to admire the Statelirieft, and 
folemn Beauty thereof; and became fo touch 
in love there with, that he adof n 7 ti it, withnot 
not only his own Jewels, Gold, f&c . but the 
Necklaces, Scarfs, Bracelets, and' infinite o- 

thee 
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ther Riches of, his Concubines, and others 
pf hi^ great People about him. 

This beautiful Produ&ion of Nature had 
fo great an E%£t on him, that fqr many 
Days he laid afide all Thoughts of .his grand 
Expedition, Jntereft, Honour, tyc. not- 
withstanding the neqeflary Motion of his 
Portentous Army did endeavour to per- 
fuade him from it. His very great Love 
to this lovely Vegetable, caufed him to 
ftyle it his A^iftrefs, his pinion, and his 
pqdcjefs : A nc * a * ^¥ s P^parfure from it, 
caused the true Figure thereof to j?e ftampt 
on a Medal of Gold j which he always wore 
about him, in Mempry of tfiat goocj and 
.ftately Tree. 

Thus may we behold how vaftly fhort 
we are, in knowing the true Value of the 
moft .valuable Plants. 

7 Tis alfo recprded, that tlie Lie i an Tla- 
tanus had a Room in it of eighty one Feet 
Circumference, richly furnifh'd with ftate- 
ly Seats, and Tables of curious Stone, adorn- 
ed with pleafant fountains. 

The vaft great Beauty and Magnificence 
of this Tree, did often invite Licinius 
Mutianus (thrice Conful, and Governor of 
that Province) to feaft his whole Retinue 

O 4 within 
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within it ; delighting more therein, than 
in his magnificent Palace, whofe Roof was 
covcrM with Gold. 

And of later Date, we have an Account 
of that vaft Cerrus, wherein an Hermit built 
his Cell and Chapel, fo much celebrated 
by the noble Fracajloriusj in his Poem 
Malteide, Cant. 8. Stro. 30. 

But the moft furprifing, are what Mr. 
Evelyn further adds, Tage 151, of which 
Sir Francis ^Drake meafured the Girt of a 
Maftick Tree, to be one hundred and two 
Feet. NoWjJttice that the Ratio of the Cir- 
cumference of Circles to their 'Diameters j, 
is as 355 to 113 ; or in lefler Numbers, 
as 22 is to 7 ; therefore the Diameter there- 
of was 3 2 * * Feet. See the Work. 

Circ. Feet. Circ, Feet. 
As 22 is to 7, fo is 102, to 32 ii Feet, 

7 

22) 714 (32 »f, 

66 

54 

44 



to i» ? equal to if. 



10 Remains, equal 
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And thole of Nicaragna and Gambra 
were vaftly great, when feventeen Perfons 
pf a common Stature could hardly fathom 
about the Bodies. 

T/iny reports, That in India, Arbores 
tanta? jvqceritatisj traduntur y ut fkgittis 
fuperari ncqueant. tiac facit ubertas Joli 3 
temper ies cklij & a quorum abundant ia. 
1 Those Trees recorded by Theophraftus 
and others, growing in Corjica^ and near 
Memphis, were of the like Kind : Bup the 
moft furprizing Trees for Height, are thofe 
unparalleled Palms Royal, of two and three 
Hundred Feet perpendicular Altitude, de- 
fcrib'd by Captain Ligon, growing in Bar- 
badoes. The Relations of Bembus and Gsr- 
dan are alfo as furprifing the firfl: (peaking 
of thofe twenty Fathom'd antartick Trees, 
and the latter of thofe called Oba, whofe 
Nature is tp rife at about twenty Feet 
Diftance, in Stems of the like- Circumfe- 
rence, and to unite tbgether at fifteen Feet 
above Ground, conftituting grand Arches, 
fomething like unto thofe of the Gothicks^ 
from whence they all afcend in one entire 
Body or Shaft of 37 Feet Diameter, to a 
prodigious Altitude. 



Is 
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In the Ifland of Cyprus, ( Majthiftlus 
reports) grew a Tree that- contained ogop 
Hundred and thirty Feet Altitude sxi foutuj 
Timber : And upon Mount Mty& i$ Sir 
cily is a Place called the Ire Caftayne^ from 
three Chefnut Trees there growing in, onp 
of which that was remaining about fixty 
Years ago, a confiderable Flock of Sheep 
were ufually folded. And Kercher having 
feen them, faith, Et quod for fan vx^f ofav 
videri foffit, ojiendit mihi vi# dux* unius 
Cafianea Corticem tanta amplitudinis j ut 
inter earn integer fecorum grex a fafhori- 
bus j tanquam in Caulaj commodijjima noitu 
includeretur. China Illuft. P. 185. 

Now to conclude this ftrangp AccqurP 
of the Growth of Trees, with fome Things 
ftill more furprizing, Mr. Evelyn further 
reports, That in the JProvi^ce of Chefaugj 
there grejy a Tree that was fo ftupen- 
doufly large, that eighty Perfons of a com- 
mon Stature .could hardly epabr^ce ox fa- 
thom about it ; and if we Recount the fa- 
thorn of each Perfon to be but four Ifeet, 
one with the other, ( which is rnycb X9P 
little) the .Circumference of ( the Jr^e w$ 
be three Hundred and twenty Feet. 

80 People, 



So People 
4 Feet each Fathom, 

Feet 3 20 The Girth or Circumference. 

fceet. Feet. Feet. Fedt. 

J£oW, as 22 is to 7, lb is 320 to 101 ^ T the Diam. 

7 

22) 2240 (101 tt Feet Diam, 
22 

0040 
22 

c remains equal to £f 
t or T 9 T . 

" Now, to avoid Trouble, we'll omit the 
jFra&ion .* T -(altho* we might very juftly 
mafke it an Integer, and reckon the Diar 
meter 102) and account what Quantity of 
Timber is contained in one Foot high at 
that Girth, ^allowing the Diameter to be 

but 1 01 Feet, 

101 

IOI 

IOI 
IOI 

The Diameter 



he Diameter 7 _ _ 
fouared. 5 xo » 01 

Multiply by n 



\ 



10201 

I020I 
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I020I 



/ 



Divide by 14 1 1 2 2 1 1 (801 5 . x \ folid Feet 

112 

021 . 

71 

1 Remains ,v 

Now, divide 8015 by 50, the Number 
of fplid Feet in one Load of Timber, and 
the Quotient will be 160 f£ the Number 
of Loads contained in one Foot in Height. 

50) 80 1 s ( 1 60 Loads 1 5 Feet, 

301 
300 

« 

1 15 Remains = j£ =,* 

Which is a furpriiirjg Quantity ; but much 
more the whole Tree, . There was within 



j. - 
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a Hundred Years ago, fome ftrange and 
almoft incredible Oaks, growing in Weft* 
fh&lidj whereof one was one Hundred 
and thirty Feet high, and (as reported by 
fome ) thirty Feet Diameter ; and another 
fo vaftly large, as to ferve both for a Caftle 
and Fort* 

Scamozzij one of our Celebrated Archi- 
tects, reports, That he law a Table made 
' of Walnut Tree, at St* Nicholas's in Lor* 
raine y . that held full twenty five Feet in 
Breadth, all of one entire Piece, with 
a Length and Thicknefs proportionable, 
and beautifully adorn'd with its natural 
Colours, which undoubtedly rendered k 
the moft beautiful Table of the World. 



mim 



Chap. XXIII. 

Of the Government of Timber Trees, 
and Coppice Wood, after planting and 
felling. 

» 

i. r " I ^HE firft Care required after plan- 

JL ting) is to preferve our Plantations 

from the Injuries of Winds and Cattle j the 

firft 
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$rft .fey flaking, and the teft by fencing, a$ 
TcHrefted Before. 

2. To 4seep thera clean from Watds 15 
the Spring and Summer, and digged early 
in the Autumn, to let in riie-WjnterVRaias, 
«kl mellow the Surface* 

2. That the Side or collateral Buds of 
Timber Trees be difplaeed, when they firft 
appear, for by this Mean* the whole -Nbu- 
Tfifbment wfll be knployM in the-Growth of 
iheBoalj and', consequently will make Tim- 
-bermuch fooner, than when the gre&teft 
f Fart is fpent in unprofitable ; Branches. 

4* That the neareftDiftance of Coppice 
-Wood be never greater than five Feet at 
firft planting; becaufe every Felling will 
render them wider, at the Will of the 
Woodward* as the Timber Trees grow up* 

5. That young planted Trees, in Or- 
chards, Meadows, or plow'4 L?mds, be al- 
ways kept clear of Graft, Corn, &c. a full 
,Ya*ttat 4eaft. about their Stems ; for. when 
? «is permitted to grow nearer, the Trtesare 
deprived of their proper Nourifhment, jnd 
cannot thrive as defir'd. 

6. It often happens, that, from one .Root, 
tnany Branches arife coiWulediy, of -which 
yotrmuft make Choice of tht very beft, 
-: ' and 
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Arid difpfece all the others. By this Means 
you Will have ; a Timber Trte-in a fhort 
Titiife, ' Whereas -hid they all 4feen; continued^ 
tfifcy Vbuld bfe only fit for -Fad, &c. 

7. By the' preceding Dfffe&loris of-dit 
buddihg the $ide l&udds, When they ap- 
pear ? our Timber will naturally be ftreight f 
find Free from ICnots, and confequently of 
much greater Value than Timber that is 
foil tfheredf. - ; 

But fince that j crooked Timber is of 
great -Value to tlie 'Ship-weight, Wheel- 
wright, and Mill-wright, we-to^y for therf 
&fes bteiid to fufehc Curves, as are beft fit for 
'their cleverai PliFpofes, as tnany young 
Oaks, ! Elms, Benches, &c. aswepleafe, fix* 
ing their Heads bow'd down, >by twiftiiig 
fchenv in their next adjoining 'Tr£$s. Bat 
tfiey fhotild m -general be : feb Wed towards 
kho Sdufeh, -becafclef their Sap will then have 
its^iafufal Afctra&ion by the Stan's Heat, 
•awKHiey will remain in their curv'd Pofi- 
'tidns ; whereas, when they are bent to the 
northward, they will, by -the Attraction of 
theStin, break loofe, and became perpendi- 
xularagain. 

j 8. When Timber Trees gnow crooked, 
by'fhe CoritriiQjion of their Sap Veffeb, 

more 
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more on one Side than the other;' the 
only Help, is to cut or fcore the Baric 
horizontally, nearly through on the inward 
Side, in feveral Places : And Trees that are 
Bark-bound, may be relieved, by fcoring 
the Bark from their Tops to their Bottoms,' 
perpendicularly. 

9* Go ps es are often times fcllM at teven 
or eight Years after planting, but one fel- 
ling at fixteen Years, turns to a much 
greater Account than two of eight Years 
each ; for the feldomer that Coppices are 
feird, the greater Profits arife. 

B* the Statute of 35, Henry VIII. aH 
Copfes feird under 24 Years Growth, were 
to leave twelve Standils of Oak upon eve- 
ry Acre, or the like Number of Elm, 
A(h, Afp, or Beech, if not Oaks, fufficient ; 
but as 'tis to our Intereft to leave more, a* 
I have already provM, we fliould, inftead 
of leaving twelve on an Acre, leave thirty ; 
and inftead of leaving them, until they are 
ten Inches fquare, within a Yard of the 
Ground -, leave them, until they are at leaft 
double that Magnitude, If thefe Dire&i- 
onsare duly executed, we {hall reap a qua- 
druple Return more, than when they are 
cut down ft) very often, and under Size. 

10.' 7 Tts 
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46. 'Tis fuppofed, that there's no Occafi- 
bf dire&ing the Place where to begin fel- 
ling, fince by beginning at one Side, the 
Carts and Horfes can enter, without doing 
any Prejudice to thofe Trees that are left 
ftanding. 

11. The Seafon for felling of Under- 
woods, is from the midft of September^ 
to the Midft of November 3 and no longer,* 
for when Wounds are made in very wet and 
cold Weather^ the Trees imbibe the Wet 
and GoWj that oftentimes does them very 
great Injuries. 

And about the Middle of January j 
when the Frofts are over, you may begin 
felling again, and continue, until the Mid- 
dle of March. 

io. In the felling of Underwoods, we 
fliould always obferve to cut them within 
fix Inches of the Ground, with the flopd 
Part of their Cuts, next the fouth Sun,> 
thereby to be heaPd as foon as poflible. 

13. The Time for felling Oaks, is thd 
Middle or End of April > when the Heat of 
the Spring has rarified the Sap to fuch & 
Degree, as for the Bark to ftrip eafily off, 
which is of great Service to the Tanneiv 
But Elms, Alb, Beech, ®r. fhould be feffd 
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in the very Depth of Winter, when their 
Sap hath the lead A&ion. 

14. There is great Care and Judgment 
required in the felling of large Oaks, to 
difcharge the Boal of all large Branches, 
Limbs, &c. that may endanger the Fall, 
and to cut a Kerf round the Body, to pre- 
vent their Butt-ends from fplitting in their 
Fall. 

15. Before that we begin to make our 
Fall, we fhould make a Survey of our 
Trees, and examine which are in a thriving 
State, and which are declining ; which laft 
fhould undoubtedly be fell'd firft, and the 
moft thriving hereafter, when more large- 
ly grown ; and indeed we fhould alfo con- 
fider of the feverai Ufes that w^ intend 
them for, and make our Choice accordingly. 

16. When your Timber is thus fell'd, be 
careful that you are not deceived in the 
Meafure, by which you difpofe of it; for if 
Care is not taken herein, you may be 
cheated out of above one Half of your Tim- 
ber, and think that you are juftly dealt by 
alfo; an Account of which I have given^ 
and demonftrated in the Appendix hereof. 
17. You muft carefully cleanfe away, and 
bind all the Brufl>wood, as Loppings, Sfc. 

before 
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before the Roots begin to flaoot afrelh, that 
the young Shoots may not be interrupted 
In their firit advance: And to prefer ve 
them from the Injuries of Cattle, until 
largely grown. 

B y the +$« Elizabeth^ yearling Colt* 
and Calves may be put intoiocios'd Woodjs, 
after five -Years* and no other Cattle till J3x, 
when the -Growth is under fourteen Years, 
^ or until eight, if exceeding that Age till the 
laft: Felling: 

18. Fuel^wood may be out from Michael* 
mas until Candlemas j and Stack- wood may 
be cleaved at any Time. When you fat up 
Stacks of Billet Wood, - their loweft Coudes 
tfhould be fet on End, and the other* 
length and breadth-wife^ at Pteafiice. „ 

By the- Statute, every Billet fhouldbe 
three Feet and four laches. ia (Length, and 
ftventeen Indies and a Half compate ; ; ten 
or fourteen, as they are accounted for one* 
two, three, ®c. 

A Stack of Wood k a Solid riiade -of 
twelve Feet long, thtee £eet wide, aad as 
many in Height, containing io8 bobifcal 
3?eet ; and in fome Places a Stack of Wood 
is made of eight Feet in Length, four wide, 
and as rrtaiiy in Height, containing 128 
r P 2 cubical 
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cubical Feet, which is twenty Feet more 
than the preceding. 

Faggots ought to be made truly round 
and not flat, (for then they contain much 
lefs than they fhoulddo) their Length by 
the Statute is a full Yard, and their Cir- 
cumference two Feet. By the 7th Edward 
VI. Billets of one Caft are to be ten Inches 
about ; of two Caft, fourteen, &c. which 
are to be marked with Notches ; thofe of 
one Caft, within four Inches of the End, 
and thofe of two Caft within fix Inches of 
the Middle. But by the 43 Elizabeth^ 
every fingle Billet being round, to contain 
feven Inches \ Girth, but no fingle Billet to 
be made of cleft Wood ; if marked one and 
round, to contain 1 1 Inches Girth ; if half 
round 13, or if quarter Cleft 12 Inches f. 

If .marked two being round, to contain 
16 Inches ; half round 19 ; quarter round 
18 I, and their Length as before. 

All the Sticks in Faggots muft be full 
three Feet in Lengthy one excepted, which 
is to, wedge and .harden the Binding, whofe 
Length is to be. but. one Foot. • ' 

Oaks being headed, and made Pollards, 
are infaiae Countries very profitable, and 
will iaftfor m^ny.Ages; but the Elm will 

not; 
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not ; for immediately after the heading of 
an Elm, it imbibes the Wet, and foon be- 
comes rotten and hollow. _ 

And the fame does generally happen, 
when the Arms of Trees are lopp'd, with 
the Face of the Cut upwards, as reprefent- 
ed by the Arm C, of Fig. A B ; which is 
a perfe& Pipe to convey the Wet into the 
very Heart of the Boal, which caufes an im- 
mediate Decay. To prevent fuch Dama- 
ges, the Cut muft be made upwards, as the 
Arm D, or rather cut clofe to the Boal, as 
at E. 



Chap. XXIV. 

Of Tithes incident to Woodlands j Coj>- 

pices j 8rc. 

AL L Timber-trees, upwards of twenty 
Years Growth, are not to pay Tithes ; 
but if they are cut down before that time, 
they are titrable ; and therefore all man- 
ner of Coppice Woods are tithable, becaufe 
they are generally cut down twice or thrice 
in that Time. 

P 3 But 
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But if we cut down Coppfce Wood for 
the Ufe of the Premises, either for Mounds,. 
Fencing, Plow-boot, or Fuel for the Own. 
er, no Tithes are due. 

When Trees are loppM under twenty 
Tears Growth, and afterwards permitted 
to grow paft twenty Years, and are then 
lopp'd again, no Tithe is due for thetn, 
though at the firft Lopping, it were not fo- 

No Tithe is paid for Hop-poles cut 
down, where the Vicar is paid Tithe for 
the Hops that grow upon them* But more 
hereof may be more largely feen in Cook*$ 
Reports, n, 48, 49, 81. TUw. 470. Brow- 
low's Reports, Yartl.p, 94. Part 11./. 1 50. 
D. and 17?. 169. ®f. 

An Acre of Coppice Wood, of fixteen 
Years Growth, muft undoubtedly be worth 
a great deal of Money, if it has been well 
managed: But at one and twenty Years 
end, the Value is much greater ; fo that I 
advife every one that plants ten Acres of 
Coppice Wood, to have Patience till the 21 
Years are expired, and then to deal with the 
Country Parfon as they pleafe. But if you 
cut it before twenty Years are over, you 
inufl: comply with that as pleafes him beft. 
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The preceding Dire&ions being well ex- 
ecuted by the Woodward, every Gentleman 
that's concerned in thele noble and rural 
Imploys, will find an abundance of Plea- 
fures, and great Profits alfo : Befides, 'tis 
> the only Means of perpetuating the Glory 
and Happineft of this now powerful and 
profperous Nation, to the laft Age of the 
World. 

I fhall now by Way of Appendix, pro- 
ceed to demonftrate the great Loffes that 
Gentlemen fuftain, when they fell their Tim- 
ber by the common Way of Meafuring, and 
how imppfed on when they buy the cufto- 
mary fquare Meafure : A Deceit in Trade 
that's highly worthy of the Confideration 
of our Legiflators. 
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Of the Menfuration of Timber, af- 
ter the common Method 3 and the deceit- 
ful Ways of taking T)imenfions with 
Geometrical Rules , for the true Menfu- 
ration thereof 

TH E Cuftoms ufed in meafuring 
Timber, is to take the Lengths to 
Feet and half Feet, and the Girths 
in Inches only, which is. ufually taken at 
the middle of the Trees Length. Thus 
if a Tree is forty Feet in Length, the 
Girth is taken at twenty Feet from Top or 
Butt, provided that the Tree hath a gra- 
dual Diminution from End to End (as Fig, 
A B) : But if the Body of the Tree to be 
meafured has a very large But-End, for 
jifteen, fixteen, eighteen or nineteen Feet 
long, when the whole Length is forty Feet, 
(as aforefaid) as Fig, D E, and afterwards its, 
Jhicknefs falls pff very confiderably, as G 
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H ; then the Part G H muft be meafured 
fingly by its felf, as A B, fo alfo muft the 
Part DG ; and their Quantities added to* 
gether, will be the Content of the whole. ; 
But had this Piece of Timber been mea- 
fured by one Dimenfion as the other Piece, 
Fig. A B, then its Girth would be taken 
at I, where 'tis very fmall ; and the extra- 
ordinary Thicknefs a a, quite about the 
fmall Body G E, would be loft in the Mea- 
fure. 

This is one Way, that many times Gen- 
tlemen are cheated out of great Quantities 
of Timber ; but not the moft material one. 
When a Piece of Timber is meafured at 
two or three Dimenfions, as'D E is at twice, 
? tis called by Workmen, Joggling the Piece. 
It is a common Thing among Work- 
men that buy Timber, and find the 
Meafurer againft them to be an eafy Man, 
or a Green-horn at the Bufinefs, of which 
we have many, to agree before they begin 
to meafure •, that let the Middle of Pieces of 
Timber fall how they will, great or fmall, 
their Girths fhall be taken there. This the 
young Meafurer thinks to , be very fair 
Dealing, and therefore agrees to it, not con- 
sidering that where pne Tree is largeft, or 

its 
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its mean Thickncfs in the middle, there's 
ten that are lefs; fo that when he takes 
their Girths at their middle Lengths in gene- 
ral, he never fails of lofing many Loads 
of Timber in a large Quantity. Therefore to 
be certain of the true Dimeafions, the Mea- 
furer muft always obferve the Figure of 
every Tree, and when they are not of an 
equal Diminution from Butt to Top, then 
he muft joggle them, as before dire&ed. 

There is aifo another great Injury that 
People fuffer, by the manner of taking the 
Distentions, which the Seller thinks is an 
Advantage to him ; which is, leaving the 
Pieces with all their taper Tops on to a 
great Length, whereby the Girth is taken in 
a much fmaller part of the Tree, than when 
twenty or twenty five Feet of the Top is 
cut off, and meafured by it felf. 

Would it not furprize any one to think, 
that to leave 16 Feet in length on, to a 
Piece that is but twenty four feet long in 
the whole, fhould caufe the whole, being 
meafured together (by the common way 
that gives a Content about one fifth lefs than 
the true Way ;) to be near two fifths lefs 
than it actually is ? Or, would it not again 
furprize us as much, that eight Feet in 

Length, 
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^ Leggth, cut from the Butt, and leaving the 

t other fixteen Feet ia Length as nothing^ 

1 ftiould. meafure to four folid Feet and an 

> half more, than when the Top of fixteen 

> Feet was meafured with it. 

I That the Fraud hereof may appear 

) plainly to the whole World, for the Ad- 

vantage thereof I will illuftrate the Fad 
, thereof.. 

Suppose that a Piece of Timber is twen- 
{ ty four Feet long, as K, O, that the Girth 

at the Butt K is 6 Feet, one Fourth there- 
of is 18 Inches, that the Girth at the Top, O, 

is 12 Inches ; one Fourth thereof is three 
Inches; for you muft note, that the Me- 
thod of girthing Timber, is to girth it about 
with a Line, and then take one fourth Part 
of that Girth for the Side of a Square, and 
then meafure it as fquare Timber, whofe 

Sides are fevefally equal to that one fourth 
of the Girth fo taken. But this is notori- 

oufly falfe, as will appear in its Place. 

The Girths at each Ends, and Length, 

being determin'd, 'tis alfo fuppofed, that 

the Sides of the Timber are ftreight from 

Butt to Top, viz. from Kto O, which 

feldom or ever happens ; for to the contrary, 

. moft Trees hold an equal Thicknefs, many 

Feet 
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Feet forward from the Butt, whereby they 
meafure much more than when they im- 
mediately diminifh from the Butt : But 
that Advantage I'll give to the Workman. 

Since the Sides are fuppofed to be 
ftreight, it therefore follows, that the Girth 
in the Middle at M, muftbe 36 Inches, viz. 
9 Inches, one fourth Part thereof, and con- 
fequently the Girths at every third Part of 
the Length, viz. every eight Feet at L and 
N, will be, that at L four Feet, one fourth 
thereof being one Foot, or twelve Inches, 
and that at N two Feet, one Fourth there- 
of being fix Inches ; for as the fourth Part 
of the Girth at O, 3 Inches, is to the one 
fourth Part of the Girth at N 6 Inches ; fo is 
the one fourth Part of the Girth at L 1 2 
Inches, to the one fourth Part of the Girth 
atK 18 Inches. 

These feveral Dimensions being thus 
fettled, we will now proceed to the Work 
in Hand, which when cleared, as will im- 
mediately be, will greatly furprife the ho- 
ned Gentleman, that has fold great Quan^ 
tides of Timber, and guard him for the 
future; and if I miftake not, make the 
crafty Timber Merchant blufh, to fee his 

fraudulent Dealings expofed. 

The 
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The common Way of meafuring Timber, 
is by. the -double Line of Numbers, placed 
on a Aiding Rule for Expedition Sake, and 
fometimes arithmetically ; but that both 
Ways may be made plain, I will illuftrate 
this Example, firft arithmetically, andlaftly 
inftrumentally. 

The whole Length K O being 24 Feet, 
we muft therefore girth it in the Middle at 
M, where the fourth Part of the Girth, is 
9 Inches. 

The \ of the Girth 9 Inches 

multiplied into its felf 9 



Produft 8 1 



The Length 

duced into Inches, 
by being multiplied 
by 



fquare Inches, 
the fuppofed 
mean Area be- 
tween the Butt 
and End. 
24 Feet, muft be re- 

12 



48 
24 



The Produft 
Inches. 



is ; 288 The Length in 



1 - • < 



Which 



211 ±4PP£JtfDJ£. 



Which *8« 
multiply by 8i the tnean Area, 

x"83 " 
3904 

M — 

Produ£t 23328 The fuppofcd fo- 

lid Inches in tlie whole Piece ; .-which di- 
vide by 17-2$, t&Q' ibiid laches in a (olid 
Feet. 



Divifbrs. Times. 



! 1728)23328(13 foKdFeet. 



1728 1 

5™4 3 

6pi2 4 

8640". s 

10368 . 6 

12096 7 

13854 8 

15552 9 



I 






1728 

6048 
5184 



B. 



1728 1 Foot. 
1296 3 qrs. 

864 half Foot^ 

43 2 1 qr. 

2i6 halfqr. 



Remains 864 Inches. 



.AT. /?. That before you begin to divide 
the Quantities of Timber, after the folid 
Content is found in Inches, 'tis beft to 
make a Table of TMvifors, as the Table A, 
wherein you'll readily find how often your 
Ddyjfor is contained in your Dividend, 

without 
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vrithouf any Trouble of making Eflays by 
Multiplication, t$c. This Table is made 
by plating the Divifor at the Head thereof, 
writing againft it the Number j, figni-» 
fying once ; then double it, or multiply 
it by at, and write down the Quantity 
3456 under 1798, and againft it tho 
Number 2, fignifying twice; then to this 
adxi the upper one, and againft it write 
the. Number 5^ fignifying three Times} 
and in like Manner, by adding, die firft and 
laft together, you may make your Table 
of Divifors, as in the Margim < If a Tabte 
of Divifors thus made be laid by, or rathei 
written on a fmall Piece of JPaft-Board, 
and hung up in the Study, or Counting* 
Houfe, &c. It will be ready at all Times, 
when we have Oceafion to meafure Tim- 
ber. 

We fhould alfo make a Table of the fo- 
lid Inches in an Half, Quarter, and half a 
Quarter foot, as the Table B. This Table 
is eafily made, by halting the Inches in the 
feveral Quantities ; by which . you readily 
fee the Quantity of the remaining Inches, 
after Divifion is made. Thus much for 
the Tables. 



By 
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By the preceding Divifion it appears, 
that the folid Content of the Piece of Tim- 
ber KO, is 1 3 Feet 864 Inches, which is 
equal to ! of a folid Foot, (fcjf* This well 
obferve. 

Now I will fuppofe, that the Top is cut 
off at N, and that we have but a Length of 
fixteen Feet, inftead of twenty four Feet, 
as before. The mean Girth of the Middle 
of this laft length is 1 2 Inches. C@* Now 
obferve this Operation* 

The I of the mid-7 T « 

die Girth at L f " lnches< 

Multiply into its? 
felfby 3 2 



24 
12 



Product 144 fquare Inches, the 
fuppofed mean Area between the Butt and 
Top. 

Now, reduce 1 6 Feet, the Length into 
Inches. 

* 

The 



■■ 
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The Length 16 Feet. 
Being multiplied by 12 



32 
16 



The Produft is 192 the Length in Inches; 

"Which multio ,_ ^u.—^- At . M 
ply by J 44 the mea A 

768 
768 
193 



Produtt 27648 the fuppofed folic! 
Inches in the whole Piece. 

Now, divide this Quantity in Inches, 
by a Foot folid, and let's fee the Quotient. 

1728) 27648 (16 folid Feet. 
1728 



10368 

10368 

ooopo Remains* 
80* Now, is not this furprizing, that 
tho* the Top N O, which is eight Feet 
long, and not taken any Notice of in this 

Q. Men- 



^ 
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Menfuration ; the (olid Content now found 
fhould be fixteen Feet, when the whole 
meafur'd together, by the fame Rule, meafu- 
red but to thirteen Peet and a half. 

Hence it appears plainly, that by cut* 
ting off the Top NO, we gain two fblid 
Feet, and an Half, and the Top alio. 
JO* jBut obferve further, which will yet 
furprize you more. 

We will now fuppofe, that the Butt is 
cut off at L, and that we are to take no 
Sort of Notice of the TopL O. The Length 
of this Butt, is but 8 Feet, and its mean 
Girth in the Middle at P, 5 Feet, one fourth 
thereof being 1 5 Inches* 1=0* Now, ob- 
ferve this Operation. . 

The Middle Girth t$ Inches. 
Multiplied by its (elf 1 5 



75 
15 



The Produ& is 245 fijuare Inches, the 
fuppofed mean" Area between Butt and 
Top. 

The 



*?he Length of the Piece 8 Feet, 
Being multiplied by n 



'Which multiply by 225 the Mean Area; 

*9* 
I92 

■ »■■ ■■■■ « 

• 1 

' • Prddoa atrfoo The fuppofed 
fdlid Inches In the wh6le Piece; 
. Now, divide this Product by a fblftf 
Foot, and obfervd the Quotient. 

1718) 21600 (12 folid Feew 

4320 
$4# 

864 Remains; 

|C- Here we are again aftonifh'd, fof 
tho' there is 16 feet cut from the Length, 
and but 8 Feet in Length of the Butt m*a* 
^ yet thf Butt meafures" to 12 (olid 

CL 3 &erv 
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Feet and f , which is but one Foot left than 
the whole when meafured together. And 
tho 9 this laft Menfuration gives 12 I fo- 
lid Feet, which is much more than any one 
could imagine ; yet I will prefently prove, 
that the fame Butt-End does a&ually con- 
tain a fifth Part more, viz. 1 5 | folid Feet* 
But before I proceed to the true and exa& 
Way of meafuring Timber, 'twill be beft 
to make an end of the falfe Way, which 
loudly cries out for Redrefs from our Le- 
giflators. 

The feveral Quantities produced by thefe 
three feveral Dimenfions, are 9s following. 

i ' ' . Solid Feet. 

The whole.Piece K O, 24 F#eO r 

long, mean Girth 9 Inches, > 13 \ 

Qpantity: .0 

TheFruftum KN 16 Feet iong,7 

mean Girth 12 Inches, and> \6 

Quantity. S 

The Fruftum KL 8 Feet long,p 

mean Girth 15 Inches, and v. 12 \ 

Quantity; . S 

Now let us meafure by the fame Method, 
the Fruftum of Top I/O, 'firft entire in 
oneJ Dimenlitfty and afterwards at ; ' twicfc 
fuppbflng it'tb becut offaVlfc- ' - 1 - — • -'• 

. ■ " • '> • The 
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The mean Girth of L O at N is 6 Inches, 
.Multiplied by its felf, 6 



Produces 
mean Area in fquare Inches, 
and Top* 


36 the 
between Butt 


The Length of the Piece is 
Being multiplied by 


16 Feet, 
13 





32 
16 



Product 192 

the Length in Inches, which multiply by 3 6. 

192 the Length. 
36 the mean Area. 

1152 

576 



Product 6912 the fuppofed folid Inches 
in the whole Piece. 

Q. 3 No w 
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Now (as before) divide (hi* Product by 
a folid Foot. 

1728) 6912 (4 folid 
6912 



0000 Remains. 

Hence it appears, that the Top I.O con- 
tains 4 folid Feet exa&ly. 

Now let us cut it in two in the middle: 
at N, and meafure each Part by it felt 
For tho' the whole is always equal to its 
Parts, in all mathematical Operations, yet 
the Quantities produced by the Menfurati. 
pn of thefe two Parts, by the fame Rule, 
will be found to be otherwife. 

We will firft meafure the Fruftum L N, 
whole mean Girth in the middle at M, is 

9 Inches ; which being 

multiply'd by 9 

Produces 81 fquare Inches for the 
mean Area. 



The 
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" The Length being 8 Feet, is equal to 96 
Inches. 

8 1 the mean Area. 
96 the Length. 

48* 
729 

7776 the fuppofed folid In- 
dies, which divide by x a folid Foot 

*7*%) 71 1 6 (4 frW Feet. 



864 folid Inches, equal 
to \ of one folid Foot. 

QJ^ 3 See here this one Fruftum LN, mea- 
fures to half a folid Foot more than both. 
Fruftums did before, when meafured toge- 
ther, they both jneafuring but to four folid 
Feet, and this one mcafures to four folid 
Feet and hal£ exclufive of N O. 

No w again, we wfll meafure the Fruftum 
N O, and fee what that contains. The mean 

d 4 Gir;h 
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Girth thereof in the middle is 4 Inches, 

which being multiply'd by? 
it fclf. S * 



16 



Produces 16 fquare 
Inches, the mean Area, which") , „ 
multiply by the Length J 96 Fect * 



$6 
144 



Product 1536 thefuppos'd 

folid Inches j which is almoft one folid 
Foot. 

Thefe three laft Operations ftand thus. 

The iolid Content of the' 
whole when meafured^.4 folid Feet, 
at once 

The Solidity of the Fruf-7 
tumLN J* 

The Solidity of the Fruf-7 
ftum N O almoft J 

Sum of the two Parts almoft 5 

which is almoft one folid Foot, more than 

the whole meafured to. 

S^Now 
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Now feeing that the whole is ever 
equal to all its Parts taken together ; 'tis 
demon ft ratively plain, that this Method 
is abfolutely falfe, and fo much, that who- 
ever fells Timber by this common Way 
of Meafuring are certain of being very 
greatly injured. 'Tis plainly proved, that 
when this whole Piece of Timber was mea- 
fured by one Dimenfion, its Quantity was 
found to be but 13 \ folidFeet; whereas 
by being meafured in three feveral Lengths, 

its Quantity is found to be 23 I folid Feet, 
which is 10 Feet i difference. 

Solid Feet. 

The whole meafured together 13 x 

The Fruftum K L meafured fingly 12 \ 

TheFruftum LN meafured fingly 4 

The Fruftum N O meafured fingly 

aimoft 



JL 



Their Quantities taken together, 18 

The Difference of the Parts ta-? 4 f- 
ken together from the whole.! Solid Feet. 

And again, this Difference of 4 £ folid 
Feet is not all ; for by and by, I will make 
it plainly appear, that there is a&ually very 
near 4 folidFeet more, that yet ly con- 
cealed : 
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ceal'd : So that the true Quantity of 
Piece of Timber, will be found to be very 
near 5 a Feet, inftead of 1 3 Feet £, which 
it was meafured to, according to the ufual 
and cuftomary Way of Meafuring. 

This being well underftood, we have 
now no Room to wonder how Timber- 
Merchants, Carpenters, ($>r. can afford to 
fell Timber at the fame Price per Load, as 
they bought it at, and get great Profits by 
it alfo. 

This to many has been a Paradox ; but 
herein 'tis explain'd : For fuppofc that a 
Carpenter had bought this Piece of Timber 
according to the common Method of Mea- 
furing, at one Shilling per Foot, and was to 
fell it again by the fame Method of Mea- 
furing, at the fame Price, he would get 
Ss. 6d, clear by it, provided that he cut 
it into three Lengths, each 8 Feet, as here- 
in fuppofed, and fold them as their feveral 
Quahtities then appeared to be by Meafure. 
for were Timber-Merchants, &c. to fell 
their Timber entire, as they bought it, they 
could have no fuch great Advantages in the 
Meafure, (provided that they did not fquare 
it, as they call it, viz. hew off a finall skirt- 
ing of the Convexity, from four oppofite 

Parts 
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~Bvct$ of its Curvature, whereby they be- 
come rather Odangultr than Square) : But 
«his I fl»U explain in its Place), The great* 
«ft Advantage then that the Buyer hath, 
when he fells his Timber entire as he bought 
it, without cutting the Butt-ends off (as be- 
fore explained) or fquaring, is one fifth 
Fait of the Quantity, or very near it, which 
lie gains by felling it by the true and juft 
"Way of meafuring it, as he ought to have 
bought it by, to deal fairly. 

s^ In my Pafiage through this Ducove* 
ry, I have once or twice promised to prove, 
that even when the Dimenfions of Timber 
are juftly taken, that their Quantities then 
produced, are above one fifth left than the 
real Quantity : So that what by their un- 
juft Manner of taking the Dimenfions when 
they have an Opportunity, and their unjuit 
Method that they tpeafure by, the Seller is 
Jure of being defrauded of very near (and 
oftentimes more than) the one half thereof, 

This notorious fraudulent Method, is as. 
fellows. 

Suvpo6i that the Girth of a Piece of 
round Timber is four Feet, or 48 Inches, 
then one fourth Part thereof is 1 2 Inches i 
which they lay Is, (or take for) the Side of 
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a geometrical Square, whole Area, they 
fuppofe is equal to the Area of a Circle, 
whofe Circumference is equal to the Girth ; 
or if the Timber was cut in two at the 
Place of girthing, to the Area of either End. 

But 'tis notorioufly falfe, and what is 
well known to every one that's tolerably 
acquainted with the Elements of Arithme- 
tick and Geometry; I will demonftrate the 
Fa& thereof. 

A geometrical Square, whole four Sides 
are equal to 48 Inches, hath each Side equal 
to 12 Inches, and its Area to 144 Inches. 



12 
12 



ProduQ: 144 the Area of a geo- 
metrical Square, whole Sides are feverally 
equal to one fourth of the Girth. 

A Circle whole Circumference is equal 
to the Girth 48 Inches, hath its Area equal 
to 183 Inches, which is above one fifth 
Part more than the geometrical Square of 
the lame Circumference. See the Work, 
But firft we muft find the Diameter of the 
Circle, for which this is the Analogy. 



As 



As 22 is to 7, fo is the Circumference 
given to the Diameter required. 

22 7 48 15 ,f. 

7 

aft) 336 (15 ii Diameter required 

2Z 



116 
no 



6 Remains, equal to a f, or ,f • 

Now having the Diameter given or 
known, find the Area. The Rule is as fol- 
lowing. 

Square the Diameter, multiply the Pro- 
du& (always) by 11, and divide (always) by 
14, and the Quotient will be the Area re- 
quired. 



The Diameter 


?5 


r .* 
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• 

« . * • •* 1 


15 


if 
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Diameter 


iquared. 
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Brought 
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Brought over 233 ■£♦ 
Multiply by 1 1 



233 

The Arei of the' 
Circle, whofe 

DWide by I4) 2565 (183 A< Circuntferenc* 



Inche*. 



*4 

112 



* 



«■- . 



:-. *f 



45 ! 

4* ' J 

3 Remains. 

Now, if to 144, the Area Of the Sfcjtftrfy 
we add one fourth Part thereof* viz. 36/ 
the Sum will be 180* which is 3 lefs than 
183, the Area of the Circle: Hence it 
plainly appears, that the Difference is above 
one Fifth. 

For as 144, the Area of the GtJdmetri. 
cal Square is to i8g y the Area of the Circle^ 

(leaving 
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Cleaving the Fra&ion h out). So is 4 to 5 
and A. 

144; 183 ;: 4. 5* a 

183 

144)733(5- A 

720 

* • 

12 Remains, which 
Is equal to A ; But wfc will rej«& the Fra&i* 
on A, and then the Analogy will be 4$ 
Foux if $o Fivi. QJSD. 

I having thus dcmonftrated, that the Area 
at the Place of girthing is a full fifth more 
than it h meafurcd to ; it therefore follows, 
that all Quantities fo meafur'd are a full 
fifth more than they are meaftiPd for, and 
even when their Dimenfions ace juftly ta» 
ken : But when Tricks are playM therein* 
then God knows how far their Knavery 
may extend. 

Ik the finall Precedents preceding, I 
prov'd, how by the Deceit of taking the 
Dimcnfion of the Piece K O, at once, four 
Feet and half were loft, even by their 
common Way of meafuring, cxclufive of 
the fifth Part wanting befides, as before 

prov'd, 
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prov'd, which . is four Feet more ; for the 
true Solidity of K O is 22 folid Feet, and 
not 13 \ as the common Way meafures 
it to. 

For as 4 is to 5, fo is the Quantity 
before found at three feveral Dimenfions, 
18 to 2? folid Feet, the true Content 
thereof. 

4, 5 : 18 : 22 

c 

• Now/ feeing that in the common Way 
of felling but one (ingle Stick of Timber, 
the Seller is defrauded of near two fifth' 
Parts; it therefore follows, that where 
great Sales of Timber have been fold, the 
Sellers have fuftain'd very great Loffes, un- 
known to them. 

' The feveral Calculations here made, 
being arithmetically performed, I will now 
(according to my Promife) proceed to fhew 
how the lame may be performed inftrumen- 
tally, by the double Line of Numbers (com- 
monly called G«*frrVLine) on the Aiding 
Rule. 

The Analogy for meafuring Timber 
that is really fquare, as the common Me* 
thod fuppofes it to be, is as following. 



The 
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A s the Length of the Piece in Feet; ac- 
counted on the Slip of the frule, is to 1 2 
in the Girth Line, on the Rule : fo is the 
Fourth Part of the Girth in Inches and rialfc^ 
iaccdunted bri the Girth Line, to the Con* 
tent on the Slip, in folid Feet. But, 

The trite Analogy for meafuring Timber 
that Is rounds is the following* 

As the Length of the Piece in Feet, ac- 
counted on the Slip, is to 16 % in the Girth 
Line ; fo is the fourth Part of the Girth in 
Inches and Halfs, accounted on the Girth 
Line, to the Cbntent 6n the Slip, in folid 
Feet; 

N. B. That the firft Analogy gives the 
Content of round Timber, according to the 
common erroneous Method, viz. one fifth 
lefs than the true Quantity j and the latter^ 
the true and exa& Quantity of round Tim- 
ber^ as it fftould in Juftice Be meafured,- 
between Buyer and Seller. 

T o illustrate them, I will perform fome 
Examples by both Analogies, 

Let it be required to meafiire the Fru- 
ftum L K, whofe Length is 8 Feet, and 
taean Girth 1 5 Inches; 

1/?, By the erroneous Method. 

R PRACTICE, 
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PRACTI CE. 

Set 8 on the Slip, to 1 2 on the Girth 
Line, and againft: 15 on the Girth Line, 
ftands 1 2 | on the Slip, the fuppofed Quan- 
tity required ; and when Timber is really 
fquare, then this laft Number is the true 
Quantity required : But in this Example, 
'tis fuppofed to be round, and meafured as 
ufual. Now, we will meafure the fame 
Stick by the true Way. 

idly j By the right Method that gives 
the true Solidity. 

PRACTICE. 

Set 8, (the Length in Feet) accounted 
on the Slip, to 10 | — (iaftead of 12) on the 
Girth Line'; and againft 1 5 the mean Girth 
on the Girth Line, ftands 1 5 \ — , the true 
Quantity required, which is 3 foHd Feet 
more than the erroneous Method produces, 
viz. one fifth Part. 

E X A M P. 

Let it be required, taraetfure; (as aforg- 
faid) the Fruftum LN. 

ift* By the erroneous Method. 

PRACTICE. 
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PRACTICE. 

S£t 8, the Length accounted; on the 
Bljp, to i a on the Qirth Line, and againtf 
9, th* mean Girth accounted On the Girth 
Line^ ftand 4 i Feet, the Solidity required*' 

idly ; By the exaflt Method, 

Set 8, the Length accounted on the 
Slip, to 10 4, (as in the. preceding to 12) 
on the Girth l^ine; and againft 9 the mean 
Girth accounted on the "Girth Line ftandtf 
$, *, the Solidity required. 

And the like of any other Quantity 
whatever, that is either (quare or round. 

If we have QccajTion to meafure Timber* 
and have not a Aiding Rule, we muft call 
up the % Dimenfiojis, if the Timber is 
fquared, as before delivered, by fquaring 
the \ Girth ; multiply the Product into 
the Length, and divide the laft Produft by 
' 1728, the cubical Inches in one cubical 
Foot ; the (Quotient will be the Content 
required. 

But if the Timbef be rbund, then you 
muft find the Area of a Circle, whofe Cir- 
cinafereoce is equal ta the whole Girth,* as 

R 7 befo'te 
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before was {hewn : Which Area being mul- 
tiplied into the Length, . and the ProduQ: 
divided by 1728, the Quotient is the Con- 
tent required. 

To make this intelligible and plain, I 
will meafure the Fruftum K L, after the 
true Method, arithmetically. 

The Length is 8 Feet, and mean Girth 
at P 5 Feet, or 60 Inches. 

ANALOGY. 

As 22 is to 7, lb is 60 to 19 A 

7 



The Diameter 
,of the Circle 



„\ A -~ f-^ Jrequir'd, wbofe 
22) 420 (1 9<; Circumference 



'is equal to the 
Girth given* 



22 

20O 
I98 



f Remains, equal 



Having thus made known the Diame- 
ter, we muft now proceed to find the Area 

of 
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the Circle, not but that we might have 
done that, without finding the Diameter ; 
but I think 'tis not fo eafy a Method, and 
therefore I recommend the finding of the 
Diameter, before w# proceed to find the 
Area. This being done, proceed to\ find 
the Area as follows: Firjij Square the 
Diameter 19- 



19 



A 

1 1 



1 1 



■*• 



171 

361 



3~ A 



364 = A The Diameter fquared. 

Which multiply by 1 1. 

364 A 
11 

364 
364 



Product 4009 

R 3 Di- 
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Divide 4009 by 14, and the Quotient 
will be the Area of the Circle required- 

»8 



120 

1 

112 



84 



5 Remains, equal to A. 

Nq w, multiply 286 &, by 8 Fopt, vis$. 
$6 Inches, the Length given. 

286 .*4 

9 6 



17*6 

*574 

34— & 

_ « 

27490— 1% The Solidity in Inches. 



V * 



This 
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This Solidity in Jnches divide by 1718 
and the Quotient is 15 ^ the Content in 
l?eet required. 

1 728) 27490 (i $ folid Feet. 
1728 



10210 
8640 



1570 folid Inches remain, 
which are nearly equal to a folid Foot. 

Now, here well fee, that this Piece of 
Timber, by taking in all the Fractions, as. 
I went on in the Calculation, makes the 
Quantity thus performed arithmetically, to 
exceed the Quantity that the fame Piece 
meafurM to, when meafured inftrumentally, 
by the Aiding Rule, almoft Half a Foot. 
But fince that the Cuftom in purcha- 
fing Timber is never to mind fuch (mall 
Trifles, 'tis not worth our Noticfe. 

N.B. That if the Barkis on Timber, 
when 'tis meafured, the Cuftom is, to al- 
low one Inch out of the % of the whole 
Girth for it, viz. if the one Fourth of a 
Girth is found to be nine Inches, then one 

R 4 Inch 



17 
17 



4 
T 

4 
T 



■«■« 



119 

32 



321 The Diameter fquared. 
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Inch is abated, and the Girth is reckoned at 
eight Inches only : But I muft adviie, that 
(his Cuftom be no longer allowed on by the 
Seller, for 'tis greatly to his Lofs. 

fc^* Observe the following Operations. 

Suppose that the Bark is on the Butt- 
End K L, whofe mean Girth is 60 Inches, 
and the Area thereof 2 86 fquare Inches, as 
in the laft Page. 

Now, according to Cuftom, abate one 
Inch out of the fourth Part of the Girth, 
viz. out of 1 5 Inches ; then the Remainder 
will be 14 Inches, which taken 4 Times 
for the whole Girth, is $6 Inches. Now, 

As 21 is to 7, fo is 56 to 17 t* T^ Dish 
meter without the Bark 



321 
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321 


*• 




II 


* 


32I 




'321 

13531(2 
28 


53 < 


r 

r iquare Inches the Area, when 
four Inches are abated in the 
Circumference, and the re* 

| maining Girth meafured as 
a Circle, whole Circumfe* 

^ rence is eqpal thereto. 

* 


A 

73 




70 




3* 




38 




* 



If we confider, that when one full Inch 
is abated from the Surface, all about the 
Tree, or if the Bark is actually one Inch 
in Thicknefs ; then the Tree, when the 
Bark is taken off, muft be two Inches lefs 
in its Diameter; fo that the Fruftum or 
Butt K L, with its Bark on, being then 



X 
X z 
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1$ h Inches Diameter, is but 17 ti Inches 
when disbarked. 

We will now fee what the Area at the 
mean Girth is, when the Bark is taken of£ 

Path. 17— tV 
17 -tV 



t*9 — 

292 — tt The Diameter iquarfy which 

Mnlciplj • . 
bjr * 



292 
2921 ' 

fquare Inches the Area, 

when two Inches are aba- 

14) 3213 (229 <^ ted in the Diameter of the 

whole, for the Thicknefs 
of the Bark, 

41 

28 . 

1 3'5 

ii6 



B 
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By thefe two laft Calculations it ap- 
pears, that when four Inches are allowed 
in the whole Girth, viz. one Inch in the %, 
the Area of Timber is aja Inches: But 
when two Inches are abated in the Dia- 
yneter, viz. one Inch at each Extreme, 
for the Thicknefs pf the Bark ; then the 
Area is but 229, which is 2} Inches lefs 
than the firft : So that herein the crafty 
Buyer is a Lofer. 

But this never happens, when Timber 
is meafured after the euftomary Method, 
the Allowances therein being fo very ex- 
travagant. 

Foi fupppfe the mean Girth of K L to be 
feventeen Inches, exclufive of the Bark, 
then according to the euftomary Way 
pf meafuring, its Prbdu& is $89 fquare 
Inches, and not 366, being confidered as 
the Grcumference of a Circle, equal there- 
to : See the Calculation. 



17 The 
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\ 

i 

CThe fourth Part of the Girth, 
7 X allowing i Inch for Bark. 



*7 

119 

17 



Produd *8j, {^Gir"^ tI,C A ™ * 



But this Diameter being truly calcuO 
lated, as Page 250, the true AreaS-542 f 
of Timber at the Girth is, 3 

By this laft Account, after the ufual? 
Method, it is but j3»S> 



The Difference is Solid Inches. • 053 f- 

If we multiply 53 7, the Difference 
by 96, the Length, the Produ£t gives 
5120 f folid Inches, which is the real Lo(s 
in the Butt-End K L, when 'tis meafur'd 
with the Bark on, after the common Me- 
thod, which is three folid Feet, wanting 
but 64 Inches j that is, the %? Part of a 
Foot. 

From 
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From what I have here delivered, itap- 
fc • parently appears, that to fell Timber by the 
common Method of meafuring, (as 'tis 
falfly termed,) the Seller, by the feveral 
Frauds therein, is a&ually cheated out of 
a full Half of the Quantity that he fells. Is 
not this a Shame ? does not this vile Pra&ice 
defer ve the Confideration of his moft Sacred 
Majefty and Parliament, to put a final End 
thereto, that Honefty may take Place for 
the future, and be no longer a Skreen 
to Knavery, where nothing but Frauds 
and Villany are a&ing ? 

This I fubmit to the Confideration of 
all our worthy, learned, and judicious 
Gentlemen of Great Britain j who have 
been, and are the only Sufferers by this 
long pra&ifed Villany; and as I am here 
inviting them to the Propagation of Tim- 
ber on their feveral Eftates, to their very 
great Improvements, by undeniable Rea- 
fonings and Proofs, I thought it my 
Duty to declare the Fa6te of the many 
Frauds ufed in buying of Timber ; that here- 
after, when their Plantations arrive to Ma- 
turity, they may reap the full Benefits of 
their Produce, according to my Calculati- 
ons here humbly offered, and not be defrau- 
i ded 



x" 
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ded out of one Half thereof, for Want of 
juft Menfurations. 

Iff my Calculation of the great Ad- 
vantages that would arife from Planta- 
tions of Elm* it is there proved, that one 
Thoufand Acres planted with Elm, (as 
there dire&etf) will, in twenty Years Time* 
produce 84439 Pounds neat Profit* clear 
from all Outgoings. Now* would not it 
vex any Gentleman^ that in felling of this 
Timber by common Meafurt, he fbpuld be; 
bit out of half the Quantity, which is worth 
42419 Pounds ten Shillings? I need not 
Wait for an Anfwer to this Queftioa, it be- 
ing natural to thinly that every one who? 
knows, will undoubtedly take all poffihle 
Care tp prevent it. 

To confider how long a Time this bafe 
and. vile Method has profpejrty and how 
many bright ingenious Mathematicians ha,ve . 
heen bred in England > that dayly have 
been and are concerned in the Menforatioa 
of Timber, ( who undoubtedly knew the 
Frauds therein) ; 'tis, very furprifipg, that 
aaone among them WQuld (for the com- 
mon Good) take the Pleafure of making a 
p.ubiick Declaration thereof (as I have here 
dons) which ia (Joing do honeft Mao any 

Sort 
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Sort, of Injury, *nd J hope no (mall Service 
to my Country in general. 

Atf r> a,s our l*te Parliament thought if 
neceflary to make an Act, forbidding the 
making of Bricks, under the Standard ^^ 
and ^itho\it Mixtures of Sea-coal Afhes 
(c^ird Sp4%i$y therein, which they wifely 
conceived was prejudicial to the Subject : 
So I mal^<? no Doubt, but th^t th^is aur new 
yavlianci^ent will, upo^a. mature Confider^- 
on hjer^of, en*&, that for the Future, what- 
ever Quantity or Qpantiijies of Timber 15, 
or are meafured by any Perfon or Perfons 
tha,t aflun^e the PraQfice of meafyring, 
( who {hall mark after the ufual Manner* 
with his own F|and, before Evidence, the 
Contents); and th§ Content or, Contents 
by him or them warranted, $re a&ually 
considerably Lefs than the true folid Content 
or Contents afterwards found uppn a juft 
IVfwfur^tion thereof; that the feid Me^fu- 
rer or Meafurers fhall be profecuted by the 
Party pr Parties fo grieved, as if he or they 
had felonioufly ftole fuch Quantities qf 
Timber, as their Meafurements given under 
tji^ir own Hands are Jefs than the true and 

real Qitfntities in the Timber, by them (faid 
to be) meafured. 

But, 



\ 
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But, as Punifhments for all Offences ar£ 
confidered, and executed by the Order* 
of our wife Legiflators, I therefore fbbniit 
the whole to their better Judgments* 

The only Obje&ions that any of the 
Buyers of Timber can make to this Refor* 
mation of the Meafiire of Timber, is* that 
before the Body is. hew'd t6 a Square, 
there is a Wafte in the Chips and Slabbs, 
which, are only ufeful for the Fire; and 
that the Expence of hewing is more 
than the Chips are worth. Now, all this 
I allow i I know, that when Timber is to 
be fquared, there is fome Lois in hewing, 
and Expence alfo: But then, let an Allow- 
ance (that is reafonable) be made in the 
Price per Load , and not in the Meafure- 
ment ; for then the Seller knows what he 
is doing, as well as the Buyer, which he 
knows nothing of, when he is deceived in 
the Quantity. Befides, 'tis very often 
feen, that round Timber is never iquared, 
and confequently has no Lofs by hewing, 
as when ufed for Pipes to convey Water, 
and for Pumps, 6>r. 

The Motives that moved me to this De- 
claration being fully declared at large, in 
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* • . 

inany of the preceding Pages, are thus in 
Brief; 

Firjfj By the deceitful Method' oflea- 
ving on the fmdll Tops to a great Lengthy 
under a Pretence of making the Quantity 
the greater ; 'tis greatly diminilhM there- 
by, which is prov'd by KO, that is, 24 
Feet long, mean Girth, in the Middle 9 
Inches, and Quantity 13 £ folid Feet. 
Whereas if from the fame Piece at the Butt, 
8 Feet in Length only be cut ciff, or meafu- 
red by its fel£ the real folid Content there- 
of (exclufive of the remaining Top L O, 
which is 16 Feet long) is 12 \ Feet, which 
is but one Foot lefs than the whole 
meafured together. 

Secondly j By the Allowance of an Inch, 
out of the fourth. Part of the Girth, 'tis 
plain, by the preceding* that fuch an Al- 
lowance being made, in the Menfuration 
of the Butt K L, there is a very great 
Lofs to the Seller, when Quantities are very 
large. _ 

Laftfyj It has alfo been proved, that 
when the Dimenfions of Timber are tru- 
ly taken, yet if they are caft up, after 
the common Method, the Quantity pro- 
duced is lefs than the true Quantity, by 

S fome- 
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ibmething more than a full fifth Bart. All 
which Pra&ices fum'd together, are ful- 
ly fufficient to prove the Neceffity of a 
fpeedy Reformation in the Menfuratioft 
thereof; and there's no Doubt, bin: this 
publick Grievance will be timely redrefe'd, 
to the great Advantages of eftated Gentle- 
men and Landholders ; as that of ufing Sea- 
Coal Afhes in Brick-earth, to the great 
Prejudice and early Decay of Buildings, 
when ufed in too great a Quantity. But 
new Buildings do foon decay, and often- 
times fall to the Ground, before they are 
finifh'd, when they are built with the 
foundeft Bricks that can be made, where 
Workmen have not fufficient Quantities of 
Timber for Lentils, Gfr. to bind the Work 
togetlier ; or when they are not allowed to 
make the Walls of fufficient Thicknefs, to 
fupport the Weights of the fevcral Floors 
and Roof. 

In thefe Cafes the very beft Workmen 
and Materials may fail, as well as when the 
S/aniJh is work'd into Brick-earth in too 
great a Quantity, which, in burning, burns 
the very Life and Strength of the Earth to 
nothing, whereby they are incapable of 
fupporting their own Weights : But when 

2 Sfanijb 
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fc Sfanifh is moderately mix'd with Brick- 
s' *arth in the making, and the Earth of a good 
Kind ; thofe Bricks fo made,, are much ftrbng- 
fer, and bf a longer Duration, than others 
that are made of the fame Earth, and burnt 
m the fame Manner, without a moderate 
Mixture therein. For Bricks made of Earth 
only, as the late AS dire&s, cannot be fo 
throughly burntj as thofe that have a mo- 
derate Mixture of Afhes, which burns with- 
in the Brick, proportionably to the circum- 
fcribing Heat about them; For altho' that 
in Brick-earths there is contained great 
(Quantities of Oil, a(nd confequently Sulphur 
alfb ; yet 'tis in fo (mall a Quantity, to what 
is required^ that before the middle Parts? 
of a Brick can be half burnt, the out Parts' 
are ready to run into a liquid Mafs, (called 
Clinkers). And if the Heat is fo propor- 
tioned as to burn the out Parts of the Brick- 
ho more than tliey fhould be, then the mid- 
dle Parts are fcarcely moire than half burnt; 
This 1 thought neceflfary to recbmmend to 
the Confidcration of thofe tf horii it rnay 
Concern, and beg Pardon for the Digreflion.* 
I will now proteed to exhibit the Man- 
tier of placing the Dimfenfion* of Timber,* 

S 2 A? 
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as they are taken at Meafuring. That when 
you have any to meafure, we may be rea- 
dy therein, as well as to know when others 
are fo alio, that are fcnt to meafure againft 
us, 

The Manner thereof is as following. 
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When we meafiire Timber by this 
new and exaft Method, we need have on 
each Leaf of our Book but four Columns • 
the firft denoting the Nupaher of Pieces^ 
the fecond their Lengths, the third their 
Girths, and the fourth their Q^ntkies, 

But when we meafure againft aMcafurer 
after the common Way, then 'tis neceffa^ y 
to have two other Columns, as here, exhi- 
bited, to exemplify the Differences. 

When we meafure Timber that is hew'4 
we muft be provided with a large Pair 
of Callipers, to ipeafure the Tfcic&nefs 
or Diameters of the Pieces in the Mid- 
dle, between both Ends where we did be- 
fore (in the round Timber) girth it. s Wkich 
Thicknefs is always taken for the Sides of 
Squares, as the fourth Part of th$ Girths 
\pere before ; and in like Manner multiplied 
into the Length for the Solidify. 

But this is alfo a notorious Method ; 
for all the Cants, or angular Pa>rqs (ha,t are 
wanting, to make the Timber perfectly 
fquare, are meafured in, and accounted for 
(tho* not there), as fo mugh re^l Tiin£>e£. 
By this Method, moft Timber Merchants* 
ajid othpr Dealers* fell tl|e grqatqft Paxt of 
their Timber ; but few or ^ny care to buy 

by 
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by it, except, when by deceitfully taking 
the Dimenfions, they can bite the Seller. ' 
The leaft Lofs fuftain'd by buying hew'd 
Timber, if the Dimenfions are juftly taken, 
is J Part of the whole; but it very often 
happens to be ^, f, and very often % Part* 
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